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PREFACE 


It  has  been  said  by  several  prominent  educators  that  the  names  of 
Abel  Leavenworth  and  Philip  Leavenworth  have  not  received  suffi¬ 
ciently  prominent  places  in  Vermont  biography,  history,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  These  men,  father  and  son,  labored  zealously  and  wholeheartedly 
for  the  youth  of  Vermont  and  for  the  welfare  of  state  and  nation.  In 
the  hope  of  giving  them  the  recognition  which  they  richly  merited, 
this  task  was  undertaken  in  connection  with  graduate  study.  The 
writer’s  secondary  hope  is  that  the  perusal  of  this  book  will  result  in 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of  home,  religion,  and  school  in  the 
education  of  all  American  students  in  a  country  where  these  three 
forces  of  society  are  allowed  to  function  under  true  democratic 
principles  of  government. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows.  Chapter  One  furnishes  first  a 
brief  history  of  Vermont  to  which  the  Leavenworth  family  emigrated 
from  Connecticut  some  time  before  1791.  Then  follows  a  history  of 
Rutland  County  and  the  town  of  Castleton  to  which  Abel  Leaven¬ 
worth  and  his  family  came  in  1881. 

Chapter  Two  is  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Leavenworth 
family  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  particular  branch  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  Vermont. 

In  Chapter  Three  the  evolution  of  the  Rutland  County  Grammar 
School  into  Castleton  Teachers  College  is  followed  somewhat  in  detail. 
It  seems  necessary  that  the  reader  pursue  this  story,  covering  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  education  in  Vermont,  and  to  southern  Vermont  in 
particular,  that  this  family  of  educators  worked  for,  encouraged,  and 
supported  this  school  for  nearly  half  a  century,  that  is,  from  1881 
to  1927. 

The  work  done  by  Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth  for  state  and  country, 
his  sterling  character,  his  intellectual  qualifications,  his  administrative 
ability,  and  his  legacy  to  education  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  Four. 

Following  the  same  plan  the  next  Chapter  deals  with  the  life  work 
of  Philip  Leavenworth  and,  in  particular,  with  his  educational  phil¬ 
osophy  as  measured  against  the  philosophy  of  true  democratic  living. 

Chapter  Six  contains  a  summary  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  study  of  many  primary  and  secondary  source  materials. 

The  materials  consulted  include  the  following:  letters,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  books  which  were  the  personal  property  of  Mrs.  Sara 
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2  Educational  Contributions  of  the  Leavenworths 

Education,  too,  has  an  early  history  in  Vermont,  and  several  firsts 
in  education  were  provided  by  that  State.  At  Burlington  the  first  state 
university  was  chartered  and  designated  as  such  by  the  legislature. 
Higher  education  for  women  was  first  started  at  the  Emma  Willard 
School  in  Middlebury.  At  Norwich  the  first  engineering  school  and 
the  first  military  collegiate  institute  developed  from  a  military  school 
begun  in  1819.  The  first  Writers  Conference  was  held  in  Ripton. 
Middlebury  claims  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  group  of  foreign- 
language  schools.7  In  the  field  of  normal  schools  Vermont  was  far 
ahead  of  the  times.  The  first  school  in  the  United  States  held  expressly 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  was  conducted  in  Danby  by  Jacob 
Eddy,  the  town  clerk,  from  1785  to  1788.  In  the  Danby  schoolhouse 
this  Quaker  “  taught  a  select  school  for  the  purpose  of  training  young 
men  for  the  vocation  of  teaching.”8  Whatever  this  Eddy  attempt  may 
have  been  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  “the  first  concrete  expression 
in  America  of  the  idea  of  a  teacher-training  institution,”  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  at  Concord,  on  March  1 1,  1823.  There  Samuel  Reed  Hall  opened 
the  first  normal  school  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.9  This  claim 
is  substantiated  by  three  facts.  First,  it  was  Mr.  Hall’s  declared  in¬ 
tention  to  benefit  education  by  furnishing  teachers  specially  trained 
for  their  vocation.  Second,  Mr.  Hall’s  course  in  pedagogy  was  the  first 
such  course  in  the  United  States.  In  1829  his  instructions  were  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  Lectures  of  School-Keeping.  This  was  the  first 
printed  book  on  the  subject  of  teaching.  Lastly,  Mr.  Hall  maintained 
a  school  of  younger  pupils  as  a  practice  school  for  the  future  teachers. 
Are  not  these  methods  and  principles  practically  identical  with  those 
followed  by  modern  educators  in  the  field  of  teacher-education  ?  Truly 
Mr.  Hall  may  be  called  the  “Pioneer  and  Father  of  Normal  Schools  in 
America.”10 

The  people  of  Vermont  who  developed  its  educational  policy  are 
the  descendants  of  English  colonists  who  came  into  the  state  from  the 
coastal  towns  of  New  England;  Irish  emigrants  who  sought  religious 
liberty,  education,  and  a  livelihood;  French  Canadians  who  sought 
employment  on  farms  and  in  the  textile  centers;  Polish,  Italian, 
Russian,  Austrian,  Czech,  Swedish,  Slavic,  Finnish,  Welsh,  and 
Jewish  immigrants  who  found  happiness,  independence,  and  a  liveli- 

7W.  Storrs  Lee,  “Grammar  and  Nonsense  and  Learning,”  The  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  of  V ermont  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1955),  129. 

8Arthur  F.  Stone,  “The  History  of  Education,”  The  Vermont  of  Today ,  (New 
York:  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1929),  1,  372. 

9Ibid .,  372.  ™Ibid.,  372. 
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hood  in  the  various  stone  industries  and  in  the  development  of  other 
natural  resources.  Each  brought  with  him  the  culture  of  an  old  world 
country.  Through  the  stress  and  dangers  of  early  times,  the  changing 
conditions  caused  by  wars  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  desire  of  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  his  children  a  rich  legacy  for  soul  and  body — each  gave  to 
the  other  the  best  he  had.  This  has  resulted  in  a  spirit  that  is  charact¬ 
eristically  “Vermontian’>,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used. 

Rutland  County  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state  claims  a 
varied  historical  development.  In  1683  it  was  included  in  Albany 
County;  in  1772,  when  the  then  Albany  County  was  divided  into  three 
counties,  the  present  Rutland  County  became  a  part  of  Charlotte 
County;  in  1778,  the  independent  republic  of  Vermont  divided  its 
domain  into  two  counties.  Bennington  County  comprised  the  west 
side  of  the  Green  Mountains.  On  February  13,  1781,  Rutland  County 
was  incorporated  extending  from  the  present  Bennington  County  to 
Canada  and  from  the  Green  Mountains  to  the  Hudson  River  thus 
embracing  Lakes  George  and  Champlain.  This  was  the  darkest  year 
in  the  history  of  the  state  and  county.  New  York  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  because  of  rival  claims,  threatened  the  independent  existence  of 
this  tiny  republic.  An  English  invasion  of  more  well-armed  troops 
than  the  entire  male  population  of  Vermont  was  feared.  All  conti¬ 
nental  soldiers  and  the  New  York  garrisons  had  been  withdrawn  and 
such  an  invasion  could  have  worked  havoc.  Added  to  these  dangers 
were  the  entreaties — backed  up  with  bribes — of  British  officers  that 
Vermont  return  to  her  allegiance  with  England.  Solid  and  immovable 
as  her  mountains,  Vermont  struggled  on  and,  one  by  one,  these  threat¬ 
ened  dangers  were  eliminated.  In  1785  Rutland  County  was  brought 
practically  to  its  present  limits.  The  population  of  the  county  was 
then  about  five  thousand.  Of  its  twenty-five  towns  Castleton  had  the 
largest  population  and,  to  all  appearances,  possessed  the  greatest 
potentialities  for  development.11 

During  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Rutland  County  Grammar  School,  the  following  toast  was  given  to 
Castleton  Village  ....  “the  home  of  faith  and  hospitality;  its  shady 
streets  have  felt  the  tread  of  many  feet  that  wander  far,  and  no  one 
goes  but  longs  to  come  again.”12  Castleton  is  a  name  that,  for  the  past 

nH.  P.  Smith  and  W.  S.  Rand,  “Town  of  Castleton,”  History  of  Rutland 
County ,  Vermont  { Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  D.  Mason  &  Co.,  1886),  17-24. 

12Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  “Response,”  Report  of  the  Proceedings  Commemorating 
the  One-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment  of  a  Chartered  School,  Known  at 
Different  Periods  as  The  Rutland  County  Grammar  School ,  Castleton  Seminary  and 
State  Normal  School ,  in  Castleton,  Vermont ,  1787-1887.  (Rutland,  Vermont:  The 
Tuttle  Company,  Printers,  1888),  32. 
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gan  work  immediately.”19  Who  was  this  man?  “House-Joiner.  That 
was  the  way  Thomas  R.  Dake  described  himself  in  the  early  1800s,  the 
period  in  which  he  made  over  a  Vermont  village.”20  He  was  the  son  of 
a  farmer,  and  was  born  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  on  December  22,  1785. 
He  had  little  opportunity  to  see,  much  less  to  study,  architecture;  yet, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  a  well-trained  architect.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1807,  he  took  the  Freeman’s  Oath  in  Castleton  and  from 
then  until  1833,  the  year  of  his  wife’s  death,  and  of  the  completion  of 
his  only  church,  he  used  the  marvelous  gift  of  God  in  making  fit  and 
beautiful  all  that  he  set  his  mind  and  hands  to  doing.  “  T oday  we  would 
rightly  call  him  an  architect  and  esteem  him  Vermont’s  most  brilliant 
practitioner  of  that  ancient  art  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  .  .  .  and  the  least  known.”21 

Dake  designed  his  new  Meeting  House  along  customary  lines  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greek  Revival,  which  was  then  coming  into  fashion. 
He  planned  the  colonnade  of  six  Doric  columns  supporting  a  huge  ped¬ 
iment  entirely  unbroken.  Above  this  he  planned  the  fine  steeple 
which  draws  the  eyes  of  the  onlooker  upwards,  thus  softening  the 
effects  caused  by  the  bare  pediment.  Within  the  structure  Dake  de¬ 
parted  from  custom.  He  turned  the  interior  around  and  placed  the 
pulpit  between  the  two  doors  leading  from  the  vestibule.  In  former 
years  a  feeling  of  chill  was  caused  by  the  almost  austere  appearance 
and  lack  of  charm  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  until,  upon  turning,  one 
faced  the  pulpit.  There  his  attention  was  riveted.  Set  out  from  the 
apse,  whose  curved  walls  and  elliptical  half-dome  made  a  striking 
background,  was  the  pulpit  which  Dake  dreamed  into  reality.  The 
dream  cost  Dake  much,  as  every  worthwhile  dream  does  its  dreamer  in 
the  process  of  its  becoming  an  actuality.  Today  the  beautiful  pulpit 
testifies  to  the  real  greatness  of  one  who,  when  ordered  to  change  the 
design  to  make  it  plain  and  cheaper,  answered,  “Well,  I’ll  make  it  my 
way  and  you  won’t  have  to  pay  more  than  your  $250,”  the  sum  agreed 
upon  at  the  start;  but  which  was  far  insufficient  for  the  cost.22  Who 
among  the  people  of  Castleton  does  not  appreciate  the  work  of  Dake, 
a  man  of  genius,  who  left  a  lasting  mark  on  many  buildings  in  his 
chosen  home! 

During  the  past  year  this  church  has  been  entirely  renovated  by 
the  Ellis  Family  in  honor  of  George  Adams  Ellis.  Gone  are  the  drab 

19Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon,  “Dake  of  Castleton,”  Vermont  Quarterly ,  a 
Magazine  of  History,  XVII  (1949),  63. 

20Ibid.y  39.  21Ibid.  22Ibid.,  65. 
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colors,  the  austere  appearance  of  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  chilly 
atmosphere.  In  their  place  is  a  combination  of  line,  color,  and  light 
impossible  to  describe  but  instantly  felt  as  the  eyes  travel  from  the 
appropriately  designed  floor  over  the  stately  pews  to  the  richly  colored 
walls  and  the  truly  beautiful  ceiling.  Dake’s  pulpit  is  as  outstanding 
in  this  background  of  beauty  as  it  was  in  the  less  attractive  back¬ 
ground  of  former  years.  For  many  years  the  graduation  exercises  of 
Castleton  Normal  School  were  held  in  this  church  because  the  school 
had  no  hall  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  assembly. 

This  church  has  had  two  organs,  one  of  which  was  secured  mainly 
through  the  psychological  planning  of  Philip  Leavenworth.  The  first 
organ  was  so  worn  out  that  fitful  music  could  be  drawn  from  it  only 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  three  people:  the  organist,  a  janitor, 
and  a  young  boy.  The  last  two  held  it  together  and  supplied  for  the 
failing  mechanics  while  the  organist  played.  One  Monday,  following  a 
most  unsuccessful  attempt  of  all  three  to  furnish  music  for  the  Sunday 
service,  Mr.  Philip  Leavenworth  said  quite  unexpectedly  to  Miss 
Edna  Higley,  “We  are  going  to  have  a  new  organ.  Your  father  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  its  purchase;  you  are  the  treasurer.  I 
start  the  fund  with  this.”  He  handed  Miss  Higley  a  one  dollar  bill.  A 
few  days  passed  during  which  the  news  of  Mr.  Leavenworth’s  small 
donation  was  spread  throughout  the  town.  The  result  was  amazing. 
Every  member  of  the  parish  gladly  contributed,  feeling  that  his  dona¬ 
tion,  though  small,  would  fit  in  with  that  of  the  highly  respected  Mr. 
Leavenworth.  Mr.  Leavenworth  knew  that,  if  he  gave  a  larger  sum, 
many,  in  less  fortunate  circumstances,  would  hesitate  to  give  a  small 
donation  and  thus  deprive  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  helping 
in  a  worthwhile  endeavor.23  The  new  organ,  after  many  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  became  old  but  was  pronounced  by  an  expert  to  be  of  superior 
quality.  Accordingly  this  excellent  pipe  organ  wTas  entirely  rebuilt 
and  electrified  during  the  recent  renovation  of  the  church.24 

A  few  rods  west  of  this  church,  at  the  intersection  of  U.  S.  Route  4 
and  Seminary  Street,  is  a  sign,  “Castleton  Teachers  College.”  At  the 
end  of  Seminary  Street,  on  a  beautifully  wooded  knoll,  is  the  cluster 
of  college  buildings.  Woodruff  Hall,  the  administration  building, 
stands  in  the  center.  To  the  west  are  Leavnworth  Hall,  Ellis  Hall,  and 
the  Science  Building.  To  the  east  is  the  two-storied,  white,  wooden 


23Interview  with  Miss  Edna  Higley  of  Castleton,  Vermont. 
^Interview  with  Mr.  Edward  A.  Ellis,  of  Castleton,  Vermont. 
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building  called  the  “Chapel.”  To  the  east  of  that  is  the  former  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Leavenworth,  now  called  Philips  House  and 
the  residence  of  the  college  president.  The  chapel  building,  the  only- 
structure  left  of  the  original  plant,  is  redolent  of  memories  of  the 
greatly  admired  and  much  loved  principals,  Abel  and  Philip  Leaven¬ 
worth. 


Federated  Church,  Castleton,  Vermont 


Dake’s  Pulpit  in  the  Federated  Church,  Castleton  Vermont 


CHAPTER  II 


GENEALOGY 

OF  THE  LEAVENWORTH  FAMILY 

In  the  lobby  of  Leavenworth  Hall,  Castleton  Teachers  College, 
hang  two  pictures:  one,  an  oil  painting  of  Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth, 
the  other,  an  enlarged  photograph  of  Philip  Reynolds  Leavenworth. 
Beneath  the  picture  of  the  latter  is  a  bronze  tablet  on  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  the  following: 

In  Grateful  Memory 
of 

Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth 
Principal  1881-1897 
Philip  R.  Leavenworth 
Principal  1897-1912 

This  bronze  tablet  was  presented  to  the  school  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Whitney  St.  John,  a  former  member  of  the  faculty,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  Leavenworth  Hall,  September  22,  1928.  Her  pre¬ 
sentation  speech  follows. 

“The  spirit  only  can  teach — 

Not  any  sensual,  not  any  liar  can  teach. 

He  only  can  create  who  is, 

He  only  can  give  who  has, 

He  on  whom  the  gods  descend, 

Through  whom  the  soul  speaks,  can  teach. 

But  he  who  aims  to  speak  as  synods  council 
Or  fashions  dictate,  babbles,  let  him  hush.” 

We  had  in  Castleton  two  men  who  taught — Captain  Abel  Adgar 
Leavenworth  and  his  son,  Philip  Reynolds  Leavenworth.  On 
behalf  of  the  faculty  who  worked  with  these  men  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  this  tablet  in  loving  memory.1 

When  the  oil  painting  of  Abel  E.  Leavenworth  was  presented  to 
the  school,  it  was  accepted  by  the  Honorable  Walter  E.  Howard.  Some 
years  later  Mr.  Philip  Leavenworth,  in  giving  the  history  of  the  school, 
spoke  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  its  various  principals.  He  said  in  part: 

Of  his  (Abel  Leavenworth’s)  service  it  ill  becomes  me  to  speak 
but  I  can  use  the  words  of  Prof.  Howard  in  his  acceptance,  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  of  the  portrait  of  Capt. 
Leavenworth  which  hangs  in  Normal  Hall. 


^arah  Whitney  St.  John,  Original  copy  of  speech  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Hulda 
St.  John  Cole,  Castleton,  Vermont. 
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“  ‘Methinks  I  see  him  now.’  Tall,  erect,  with  the  step  and 
carriage  of  a  soldier,  with  eyes  black  and  compelling  or  softening 
in  the  mists  of  sympathy  and  welcome,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips 
and  never  a  frown  upon  his  brow — he  was  the  embodiment  of 
gentleness  and  strength.  Warm  in  his  affections,  stern  in  his 
integrity,  deep  in  his  sympathies,  unswerving  in  his  principles,  he 
will  be  remembered  by  his  pupils  as  a  faithful  teacher,  a  wise 
counselor,  as  an  affectionate  father  and  devoted  friend,  and  he  will 
be  remembered  by  the  community  and  by  the  state  for  his  fidelity 
and  courage  as  a  soldier  in  time  of  war,  and  for  his  civic  virtue  in 
time  of  peace. 

“Soldier,  citizen,  patriot,  teacher,  friend!  What  grace  of  man¬ 
hood  and  what  wealth  of  service  do  these  words  import?  What 
more  in  praise  of  man  or  eulogy  of  citizen  remains  to  say?  Soldier, 
citizen,  patriot,  teacher,  friend! 

“This  Normal  school  was  the  pride  of  his  life,  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  his  ambition,  the  child  of  his  old  age.  To  it  he  gave  in  full 
measure  the  utmost  of  his  means,  the  strength  of  his  life,  the  love 
of  his  heart.  I  know  that  it  was  his  great  desire,  not  selfishly  or 
narrowly,  but  generously  and  loyally  to  the  Commonwealth,  it  was 
his  great  desire  that  this  school  and  these  fine  old  buildings  and 
grounds  should  become  the  actual  property  of  the  state  and  that 
the  years  to  come  should  see  in  it  the  fruition  of  all  his  hopes  for  a 
better  and  a  grander  school.  Now  that  these  hopes  are,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  about  to  be  realized,  it  is  especially  fitting  and  fortunate  that 
we  should  look  upon  his  face  and  recall  once  more  the  sterling 
virtues  of  this  sincere,  unselfish  man.  May  this  portrait  teaching 
its  lesson  of  fidelity  and  loyalty  and  unselfishness,  hang  long  upon 
the  walls  of  this  school,  showing  to  long  succeeding  generations  of 
young  men  and  women  the  grave,  yet  smiling  face  of  a  man  ‘with¬ 
out  fear  and  without  reproach.’  ”2 

Many  events  transpired  to  bring  this  family  into  Vermont  and 
several  authenticated  documents  concerning  the  Leavenworths  are 
still  in  existence;  however  they  leave  something  to  be  desired. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  of  this  family  was  affixed  to  two  bonds  by  Grace 
Leavenworth,  who  is  referred  to  later.  “These  bonds  are  among  the 
papers  on  file  in  the  State  Library  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut  Archives,  Private  controversies,  n  document,  152.”3  On 
August  17,  1864,  Charles  J.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  State  Librarian,  spoke  of 
these  bonds  in  a  letter  to  Elias  Warner  Leavenworth. 

2Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  “The  School  in  Retrospect,”  Proceedings  of  the 
Laying  of  the  Cornerstone  and  Dedication  of  the  New  Administration  Building 
(Rutland,  Vt.:  The  Tuttle  Company,  1926),  19-20. 

3Elias  Warner  Leavenworth,  A  Genealogy  of  the  Leavenworth  Family  in  the 
United  States  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  S.  G.  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  1873),  37. 
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There  was  a  seal  attached  to  her  (Grace’s)  name  on  both  bonds, 
with  a  coat  of  arms,  but  both  these  seals  were  stolen  from  the 
documents  since  1842  and  before  1856.  Upon  one  of  the  bonds, 
(both  of  which  seem  to  have  been  executed  in  Boston,)  the  name 
of  John  Leavenworth  appears  as  a  witness,  I  send  you  a  fac-simile 
of  both  the  autographs.4 

Apparently  the  coat  of  arms  was  lost,  but  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
and  Grace  Leavenworth  found  an  ancient  copperplate  upon  which 
was  engraved  a  coat  of  arms  and  the  name,  Capt.  Gideon  Leaven¬ 
worth.  After  renewing  the  engraving,  this  man  sent  two  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  to  his  relatives  who  had  told  him  that  they  had  often  seen  a 
coat  of  arms  painted  on  the  walls  or  wainscoting  over  the  mantel  in 
the  homes  of  their  grandfather  and  great-uncle.  Unfortunately  one 
house  had  been  taken  down;  the  other  had  been  sold,  and  the  coat  of 
arms  had  been  obliterated.  These  two  relatives  recognized  the  im¬ 
pressions  as  identical  with  the  coat  of  arms  they  had  so  often  seen.  On 
the  strength  of  this,  Elias  Warner  Leavenworth  corrected  some  errors 
in  the  old  plate;  omitted  the  name  of  Capt.  Gideon  Leavenworth,  who 
had  unwisely  substituted  his  own  name  in  place  of  the  motto;  and 
supplied  a  motto  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  lost.  Whether 
this  is  the  same  coat  of  arms  as  that  of  Sir  Lewis  Leavenworth  who 
lived  in  London  about  the  year  1750,  Elias  Warner  Leavenworth  was 
unable  to  ascertain.5 

The  fac-simile  of  this  coat  of  arms  and  of  the  autographs  of  Grace 
Leavenworth,  John  Leavenworth,  and  Thomas  Leavenworth  are 
found  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  work.6 

Cothren  tells  by  the  aid  of  tradition  that  Thomas  and  David 
Leavenworth  came  to  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  from  Germany  about 
1690.  David  was  drowned  in  youth  and  Thomas  is  not  mentioned 
again  but  Grace  Leavenworth,  a  widow  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut, 
signed  a  document  on  June  11,  1684,  which  document  is  on  file  in  the 
State  Archives  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Savage’s  comment  is  that 
it  is  his  suspicion  that  the  German  derivation  should  be  some  cen¬ 
turies  earlier.7 

According  to  Honorable  Hiram  Carleton  the  family  is  of  English 
origin  and  was  founded  in  America  by  Thomas  Leavenworth  who, 

'Ibid.,  36. 

hIbid.,  14,  1 6.  *Ibid.,  Frontispiece. 

7James  Savage,  A  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England 
Showing  Three  Generations  of  Those  Who  Came  before  May ,  1692,  on  the  Basis  of 
Farmer  s  Register  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1861),  m,  69. 
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tradition  says,  emigrated  with  two  brothers,  and  settled  in  Woodbury, 
Connecticut,  where  he  died  in  1683. 8  This  was  one  year  before  Grace 
signed  the  above-mentioned  document. 

A  further  record  states  that  Thomas  Leavenworth  came  to  Ameri- 
ica  in  1664,  from  St.  Clair  Parish,  Southwark,  England,  and  settled  in 
New  Haven  and  later  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut.9 

A  record  taken  from  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Records  of 
American  Families  agrees  with  the  above  and  states  further  that 
Thomas,  the  immigrant  ancestor  born  in  England,  is  believed  to  have 
settled  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  after  1064.  The  name  of  his  wife 
was  Grace.  Thomas,  who  was  a  farmer,  died  in  1683.  An  inventory  of 
his  estate,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  two 
shillings  and  one  pence,  was  taken  August  20,  1683.  According  to 
probate  records  of  Fairfield  district  he  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
His  wife  died  about  1715. 10 

Thomas,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Grace,  was  born  in  Ripton, 
Connecticut,  1673.  He  became  a  doctor  and  married  Mary  Jenkins 
about  1698  in  Stratford,  Connecticut.  She  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Stratford  Church,  is  mentioned  as  Deacon  Thomas  and  as  one  of 
the  collectors  of  rates  and  a  member  of  the  Society’s  Committee.11 
Of  him  the  following  was  written: 

Dr.  Thomas  was  a  man  of  position,  influence,  energy,  and 
wealth.  He  had  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  learning  and 
educated  his  son  Mark  at  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1737. 
His  son  David  was  educated  a  physician  and  practiced  at  Wood¬ 
bury  where  he  died.12 

Of  the  eleven  children  born  to  Dr.  Thomas  and  Mary  Jenkins 
Leavenworth,  Thomas  was  the  seventh.  He  was  born  in  Stratford, 
Connecticut.  His  first  wife,  Betty  Davis,  died  in  1758.  He  later  mar¬ 
ried  Rhoda  Olds  and  their  son,  Abel  Leavenworth,  the  eighth  of  eleven 
children,  was  born  January  30,  1765,  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut.  He 


8Hon.  Hiram  Carleton,  “Philip  Reynolds  Leavenworth,”  Genealogical  and 
Family  History  of  the  State  of  Vermont  (New  York:  Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  1903), 
444-449. 

9Obituary  Record  of  Yale  Graduates,  1927-1928. 

10Sarah  Theodosia  (Allen)  Leavenworth,  Philip  Reynolds  Leavenworth  (Pri¬ 
vately  Printed),  (1). 

UE.  W.  Leavenworth,  A  Genealogy  of  the  Leavenworth  Family  in  the  United 
States ,  op.  cit .,  41-42. 

™Ibid.,  42. 
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was  baptized  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  on  February  15, 
1765.13 

Abel  became  a  carpenter  by  trade.  He  emigrated  to  Vermont  and 
settled  in  the  woods  of  Charlotte  where  he  built  a  grist  and  saw  mill. 
On  November  29,  1791,  he  married  Lydia  Bartlett  who  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Reverend  Abraham  Pierson,  the  first  president  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  Of  their  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  Abel  was  the  fourth 
child.  He  was  born  in  Charlotte  on  November  24,  1800.14 

As  a  young  man,  Abel,  Jr.,  was  a  Vermont  marble  manufacturer 
for  several  years.  On  January  12,  1826,  he  married  Anna  Hickok  who 
was  characterized  as  follows:  “She  was  a  woman  of  rare  worth  and  of 
superior  culture  and  information  for  her  times,  and  was  devoted  to 
the  work  of  training  her  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  lives 
of  usefulness.”15 

Nine  children  were  born  of  this  marriage;  Abel  Edgar  was  the  third 
child  and  the  only  son  who  survived  infancy.  The  mother  of  these 
nine  children  died  in  1849  when  Abel  Edgar  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  In  1851  his  father  married  Mary  E.  Joslyn  Alexander.  God  gave 
them  three  daughters;  two  died  at  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eleven 
years.16  The  family  name  was  passed  on  by  Abel  Edgar,  the  only  male 
survivor  of  this  particular  branch. 

Abel  Edgar,  the  future  prominent  Vermont  educator,  was  born  in 
Charlotte,  Vermont,  on  September  3,  1828.  In  his  fourth  year  his 
family  moved  to  Madrid,  New  York.  During  twelve  years  of  residence 
there,  Abel  attended  district  school  and  worked  upon  the  family  farm 
in  his  spare  time.  In  1844  the  family  returned  to  Charlotte,  Vermont. 
Abel  worked  for  five  years  on  the  farm  in  the  summers,  attended 
school  during  the  fall  and  spring  months,  and,  from  1846  to  1852, 
taught  the  winter  terms  in  the  district  schools  of  Charlotte,  Hines- 
burgh,  St.  George,  Monkton,  and  Burlington.17  His  education  was 
continued  at  Hinesburgh  Academy  where  he  prepared  for  college.  In 
1849,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vermont  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  Until  1852  he  studied  at  the  university  during  the  fall  and 
spring  terms.  Then,  because  of  ill  health  due  to  a  severe  head  injury, 
he  went  south  and  became  principal  of  the  Bolivar  Male  and  Female 
Academy  in  Bolivar,  Missouri.  After  three  years  of  work  in  that 
academy,  during  which  time  the  school  greatly  prospered,  he  refused 

uIbid.y  52.  uIbid.y  101.  ™Ibid.y  167-168. 

™Ibid.,  168-169. 

17“End  of  a  Long  and  Useful  Life,”  The  Fair  Haven  Era ,  June  13,  1901. 
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flattering  inducements  to  remain,  declined  the  presidency  of  a  new 
college  in  Iowa,  and  returned  to  Vermont.  His  return  was  somewhat 
influenced  by  “Border  ruffian”  trouble  connected  with  the  settlement 
of  Kansas.  He  deemed  it  wiser  under  the  circumstances  to  withdraw.18 

During  his  stay  in  Missouri,  he  married  Mary  Evelina  Griggs  of 
Corning,  New  York,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  Female  Academy  at 
Bolivar.  Their  oldest  child,  Anna  Maria,  was  born  in  Bolivar  in  1854. 
On  his  return  to  Vermont  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  principal 
of  Hinesburgh  Academy,  in  which  he  had  been  a  student  ten  years 
prior.  The  following  year  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  four 
years  later,  in  i860,  that  of  A.  M.  Both  degrees  were  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont.19  Their  second  child,  Francis  Abel,  was  born  in 
Hinesburgh  in  1856.  In  1858  the  third  child,  Samuel  Edgar,  was  born, 
and  two  years  later  Clarence  Greenman  was  born.  That  same  year 
Mr.  Leavenworth  resigned  his  position  in  Hinesburgh  and  became 
principal  and  proprietor  of  Brattleboro  Academy  at  West  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont.20 

This  was  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  boys.  He  changed  the 
academy  into  a  select  school  of  thirty  young  men  and  boys,  whom  he 
was  fitting  for  business  or  for  college.  He  organized  the  boys  into  a 
well-disciplined  military  company,  from  whose  ranks  many  entered 
the  Union  Army.  During  these  same  years  he  was  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  editors  of  the  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Vis¬ 
itor.21  This  venture,  which  was  one  of  his  many  contributions  to  edu¬ 
cation,  is  treated  in  Chapter  Four.22 

In  the  early  spring  of  1862  the  school  was  closed  because  Mr. 
Leavenworth  had  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas.  In  May,  when  he  had 
partially  recovered,  he  heard  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Vermonters  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  President.  On  May  24,  1862,  he  became  a 
private  in  Company  K,  Ninth  Vermont  Infantry.  This  regiment  was 
mustered  into  service  at  Brattleboro,  and,  on  July  9,  Mr.  Leaven¬ 
worth  received  his  appointment  as  First  Sergeant  of  Company  K.  from 
Col.  George  J.  Stannard.23  Ever  alert  to  opportunities  to  study  and 

uIbid. 

19 General  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College , 
IJ91-1900 ,  (Burlington,  Vt.:  Free  Press  Association,  1901),  106. 

20E.  W.  Leavenworth,  op.  cit.,  277-279. 

2lIbid.y  279.  22See  Chapter  IV,  pp.  37-45. 

23Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth,  “Vermont  at  Richmond,”  Proceedings  of  the 
Rutland  County  Historical  Society  From  1882-1887,  (Montpelier,  Vt.:  Vermont 
Historical  Society,  1931),  II,  2-29. 
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understand  human  nature,  he  preferred  this  position  to  that  of  second 
lieutenant  because  it  gave  him  greater  opportunity  for  personal  re¬ 
lations  with  the  men  of  his  company  and  a  better  chance  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  military  service.24 

The  successful  military  career  of  Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth  has 
been  lauded  in  several  newspapers  and  in  many  books.  In  the  fall  of 
1862  he  and  his  men  were  sent  to  Chicago  to  assist  in  quelling  a  riot. 
This  task  was  performed  with  coolness  and  bravery;  as  a  result  he  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  first  lieutenant  on  November  17,  1862.25 
Shortly  after  this  promotion  he  was  made  inspector  general  of  various 
brigades  which  duty  he  faithfully  performed  from  June  10,  1863  to 
December  4,  1864,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Captain.26  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  he  suffered  a  collapse  from  overwork  in  the  hot  sun  and 
spent  some  time  in  the  officers’  general  hospital.  On  April  2,  1865, 
Captain  Leavenworth,  with  his  company,  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to 
charge,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  the  Confederate  ranks  defending  Rich¬ 
mond.  General  Grant’s  action  in  breaking  Lee’s  line  before  Petersburg 
rendered  this  anticipated  charge  unnecessary.  The  following  morning 
the  United  States  forces  entered  the  capital  of  the  confederacy.  The 
following  depicts  the  event. 

On  the  night  when  Richmond  was  evacuated  the  picket  line 
nearest  to  the  Confederate  capital  was  held  by  a  detail  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the  Ninth  Vermont  and  fifty  men 
of  the  Twelfth  New  Hampshire,  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  E. 
Leavenworth  ....  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, ...  a  deserter 
brought  the  news  that  the  Confederates  were  abandoning  the  de¬ 
fences  of  Richmond.  General  Devens  .  .  .  ordered  Captain  Leaven¬ 
worth  to  move  forward  at  daybreak.  This  order  was  obeyed.  The 
Vermonters  had  halted  for  a  hasty  breakfast  when  General  Draper, 
with  a  detachment  of  colored  troops,  came  down  the  turnpike.  The 
Vermonters  did  not  propose  to  be  deprived  of  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  troops  to  enter  Richmond.  Although  they  had  been  on 
picket  duty  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  each  man  carried  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  three  days’  rations,  they  started  on  a 
run,  leaving  their  food,  and  soon  passed  the  colored  soldiers  ...  A 
graphic  description  of  the  scene  is  given  by  Benedict,  in  his  “Ver¬ 
mont  in  the  Civil  War,”  in  which  he  says:  “As  the  skirmishers 
entered  the  city,  a  small  national  flag,  which  had  been  kept  con¬ 
cealed  for  years  in  waiting  for  this  hour,  was  thrust  out  of  a  win¬ 
dow  and  waved  in  welcome  to  the  Army  of  the  Union.  It  was 


24Fair  Haven  Era,  op.  cit. 
2,rHiram  Carleton,  op.  cit.,  446. 
uIbid.,  446-447. 
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snatched  by  Captain  Leavenworth,  and  held  aloft.  The  effect  was 
electrical.  Each  breathless  and  limping  veteran  became  a  leaping 
and  shouting  hero;  and  so,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  borne  in 
front  of  them  in  triumph,  cheered  by  the  loyal  blacks,  who  throng¬ 
ed  around  the  flag  bearer  and  kissed  the  national  emblem,  and 
cheering  as  became  the  first  Union  infantry  to  bear  the  national 
colors  into  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Vermonters  passed 
on  to  Church  Hill.”27 

Captain  Leavenworth,  in  an  address  to  the  Rutland  County 
Branch  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  on  January  16,  1882,  spoke 
movingly  of  the  days  that  followed.  In  part  the  Captain  said: 

...  On  the  fourth,  Pres.  Lincoln  walked,  unattended,  from  the 
steamboat  landing  to  Pres.  Davis’s  former  residence,  leading  little 
Tad.  He  would  not  wait  for  a  guard,  in  his  eager  haste.  Soon  the 
news  spread  that  Massa  Lincoln  had  come,  and  the  negroes  rallied 
and  followed,  shouting,  “Massa  Linkulm  hab  come,  bress  the 
Lord.”  ...  I  might  tell ...  of  the  crowd  of  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  white  and  colored,  who  met  us  coming  up  Main  Street  with 
shouts  and  songs  of  thanksgiving,  bearing  the  little  flag  I  have 
now;  how  I  carried  it  proudly  thro’  the  city  .  . .  how  they  came  and 
knelt  and  kissed  the  flag  I  held  saying  they  had  prayed  for  this 
time  for  four  years  and  now  the  good  Lord  had  answered  their 
prayers,  and  then  with  streaming  eyes  on  their  knees,  they  thanked 
Him.  But  I  have  always  felt  that  words  were  powerless  to  portray 
what  I  saw  and  so  I  have  not  assayed  the  difficult  task  and  will 
not  now.28 

In  1893,  in  two  articles  written  for  the  Boston  Journal,  Captain 
Leavenworth  attempted  to  straighten  out  some  details  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  regarding  the  occupancy  of  Richmond.  He  began  as  follows: 

I  am  constrained  to  overcome  my  repugnance  to  being  made 
the  subject  of  a  dispute  wherein  all  did  well  as  they  had  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  none  should  seek  to  disparage  the  part  any  took  in  the 
matter.  We  were  soldiers  under  orders,  and  each  was  ready  to 
obey  every  known  order,  even  to  the  giving  of  his  life  if  necessary. 
The  question  at  issue  is,  “What  troops  first  entered  Richmond?” 
The  briefest  answer  is, “The  Third  Division.”  This  entry  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  an  orderly  manner.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  an  unmilitary 
rush.29 


27Walter  Hill  Crockett,  “The  Civil  War,”  Vermont  (Burlington,  Vt.:  Vermont 
Farm  Bureau,  1938),  ill,  620-621. 

28A.  E.  Leavenworth,  op.  cit .,  24-29. 

29Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth,  “On  to  Richmond,”  Boston  Journal ,  April  6,  1893. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  April  4,  Captain  Leavenworth,  having  been 
on  duty  nearly  three  days  and  two  nights,  went  with  one  of  his 
sergeants  to  rest,  having  decided  that  they  would  have  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  President  Lincoln,  who  was  in  the  city  that  day. 
Writing  of  this  last  and  lost  opportunity,  of  seeing  the  president,  he 
stated:  “Little  did  we  know  what  ten  days  would  disclose !”30 
He  then  continued: 

Returning  to  Camp  I  again  took  command  of  my  company. 
. .  .  While  thus  engaged  an  orderly  rode  up  and  handed  me  an  order 
from  Major  General  Weitzel,  commanding  the  United  States 
forces  in  and  about  Richmond,  appointing  me  Assistant  Provost 
Marshall,  and  directing  me  to  report  at  once  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  General  John  Coughlin  who  placed  me  in  charge 
of  his  principal  office  in  the  United  States  Custom  House,  which 
had  been  used  as  their  Treasury  Building  by  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  was  made  his  “Assistant  and  confidential  associate”  . . . 

It  was  my  privilege  to  rescue  many  important  papers  and 
documents  of  the  rebel  Government,  and  later  to  turn  them  over 
to  Major  Curtis  who  was  sent  down  from  Washington  to  take 
charge  of  them.  Later  I  secured  an  incomplete  file  of  Richmond 
newspapers,  extending  from  1861  to  1865.  These  are  now  bound 
and  may  be  found  in  the  Vermont  State  Library  with  several 
volumes  of  other  important  rebel  documents.  The  latter  part  of 
April  General  Patrick,  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  relieved  General  Coughlin.  At  his  request  I  remained 
with  him  a  week  to  assist  his  staff  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  the  office,  when  I  was  appointed  by  Major  General 
Ord,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  to  General  Coughlin,  command¬ 
ing  the  district  of  the  Appomattox,  embracing  seven  counties  lying 
between  the  Appomattox  and  James  Rivers. 

June  13,  1865, 1  was  mustered  out  of  service  with  my  regiment 
at  Richmond,  Va.31 

In  September,  1865,  Mr.  Leavenworth  returned  to  his  work  in 
education.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  again  principal  of  Hines- 
burgh  Academy.  In  1868,  Mr.  Leavenworth  left  Hinesburgh  and 
became  the  principal  of  the  New  Haven  Academy  in  Addison  County. 
A  fixed  salary,  unusual  at  that  time  for  this  position,  and  a  fixed 
residence  were  pledged  by  several  financial  men  of  the  town.  After  six 
years  in  New  Haven,  Mr.  Leavenworth  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
that  of  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Randolph.32  This 


30Ibid.y  April  7,  1893. 

Mbid. 

32Hiram  Carleton,  op ,.  cit.y  447. 
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school  had  been  a  county  grammar  school  from  1806  to  1866  in  which 
year,  by  act  of  the  Vermont  State  Legislature,  it  became  a  state 
normal  school.  In  1911  it  was  discontinued  as  a  normal  school  and 
became  a  part  of  the  State  School  of  Agriculture.33  From  1879  to  1881 
Mr.  Leavenworth  was  engaged  in  general  educational  work  in  the 
state.34 

In  1881,  Mr.  Leavenworth  became  the  proprietor  and  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Castleton.  He  continued  in  this  position 
until  the  spring  of  1892  when  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He 
recovered  sufficiently  to  direct  the  work  of  the  school  until  1897.  In 
that  year  he  gave  up  tangible  connection  with  the  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  Castleton  on  June  3,  1901.  His  second  wife,  the  form¬ 
er  Lucy  Wadsworth  of  Oswego,  New  York,  whom  he  had  married  on 
August  12,  1889,  outlived  him  by  seventeen  years.35  The  funeral  of 
Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Castleton.36 

Philip  Reynolds  Leavenworth,  the  658th  descendant  of  the  first 
Thomas  Leavenworth  in  America,  was  born  in  Hinesburgh,  Vermont, 
on  the  1 8th  of  February  in  1867.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  seven 
children  of  Mary  Evelina  Griggs  and  Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth.37 
Philip  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Randolph  and  Castleton,  St. 
Johnsbury,  and  Woodstock.  In  1888,  he  entered  Yale  University 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  In  1892  he  received  his 
B.  A.  degree  from  Yale.38  Then,  because  of  his  father’s  illness  and  in 
deference  to  the  desire  of  his  father  and  three  older  brothers  that  he 
continue  his  father’s  work  at  Castleton,  he  generously  put  aside  his 
ambition  to  study  law.  From  1892  to  1897,  served  as  assistant 
principal  of  Castleton  Normal  School.  In  1897,  was  appointed 

33Edward  Conant,  op.  cit .,  “Present  Conditions  Education,”  298. 

34Hiram  Carleton,  op.  cit.,  447. 

^Sarah  Theodosia  (Allen)  Leavenworth,  op.  cit.,  (10-u). 

36 All  the  stores  were  closed  and  business  was  generally  suspended.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  the  spacious  church  was  filled  with 
people  who  had  come  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  a  man  who,  during  a  life  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  ability  and  usefulness  had  earnestly  and  faithfully  served  his  country, 
his  state  and  humanity.  All  portions  of  the  state  were  represented  ....  At  the 
head  of  the  casket  stood  the  headquarters’  flag  of  the  second  brigade,  second 
division  of  the  18th  army  corps  under  which  Capt.  Leavenworth  had  so  bravely 
fought ....  The  procession  to  the  grave  escorted  as  from  the  house  (to  the  church) 
was  probably  the  largest  that  ever  entered  Castleton  cemetery.  The  service  at  the 
grave  was  conducted  under  the  ritual  of  the  Grand  Army.  Cf.  The  Fair  Haven 
Era,  op.  cit. 

37E.  W.  Leavenworth,  op.  cit.,  278. 

38Sarah  Theodosia  Leavenworth,  op.  cit.,  (l0-u). 
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principal.  He  held  this  position  until  his  resignation  in  1912.  The 
story  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  is  told  else¬ 
where.39 

In  1912  Philip  Leavenworth  accepted  the  position  of  District 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Castleton,  Fair  Haven,  and  West 
Rutland.  He  held  this  position  until  the  time  of  his  death  on  August 
25,  1927.40 

On  October  6,  1897,  Philip  Leavenworth  married  Sarah  Theodosia 
Allen  who  was  born  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts  on  July  21,  1873.  She 
was  educated  in  Hadley  and  received  her  B.  A.  degree  from  Smith 
College  in  1894.  For  the  next  three  years  she  taught  school  in  Castle¬ 
ton,  Adams,  and  Fitchburg.  After  her  marriage  she  was  House  Matron 
of  the  Castleton  Normal  School  until  1912.  In  1927  she  was  appointed 
to  the  office  left  vacant  by  her  husband’s  death.41  She  held  this  office 
until  1936.  Then  for  nine  years  she  was  house  director  at  Castleton 
Teachers  College.  In  1945  she  retired  and  spent  her  time  in  helping 
many  good  causes,  and  later  in  peaceful  acceptance  of  inability  and 
suffering  as  she  waited  for  the  inevitable  call  which  came  on  July 
2,  1955.42 

Philip  and  Sarah  Leavenworth  were  not  blessed  with  children  of 
their  own,  but  their  hearts  were  big  and  their  attitude  so  Christlike 
children  instinctively  accepted  them  as  friends. 

39Cf.  Chapter  III. 

40Sarah  Theodosia  Leavenworth,  op.  cit .,  (10). 

''Ibid.,  14. 

42Castleton  Teachers  College,  Alumni  News  Sheet ,  April,  1956. 
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CHAPTER  III 

CA8TLET0N  TEACHERS  COLLEGE: 

Influence  of  Abel  Edgar  and  Philip  Reynolds 

Leavenworth 


To  understand  and  appreciate  the  educational  contributions  of 
the  Leavenworths,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  history  of  the  Rutland 
County  Grammar  School  and  its  successors,  the  Castleton  Normal 
School  and  Castleton  Teachers  College.  This  school  passed  through 
various  stages  of  development — at  times  it  rose  triumphant  over  all 
obstacles  and  again  it  bowed  to  almost  utter  defeat.  Abel  and  Philip 
Leavenworth  were  the  two  men  who  saved  Castleton  Normal  School 
from  annihilation,  sank  its  roots  deeper,  nourished  its  budding,  and 
prepared  for  its  flowering  into  the  present  Castleton  Teachers  College. 
The  story  of  their  struggle  is  one  of  fortitude,  forbearance,  and  trust. 
These  educators  recognized  the  urgent  need  of  good  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools  of  the  state.  To  obtain  these  they  fought  through  pe¬ 
riods  of  financial  loss,  misunderstanding,  and  hostility  on  the  part  of 
those  who  should  have  aided  and  encouraged  them.  Not  only  were 
they  devoted  to  the  school  and  cooperative  with  its  friends  in  the 
struggle  to  help  it  hold  its  own,  but  they  moved  steadily  forward 
towards  the  attainment  of  a  highly  desirable  educational  institution. 
A  paragraph  from  an  editorial  published  after  the  death  of  Philip 
Leavenworth  states  this  clearly. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Philip  Leavenworth  played  a  prominent  but 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  part.  He  never  sought  for  public  attention 
or  praise  but  worked  steadily  and  with  untiring  energy  towards  the 
goal  which  happily  was  reached  just  as  sickness  and  disease  over¬ 
took  him.1 

The  historical  significance  of  this  school  goes  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  education  in  Castleton,  to  the  first  day  of  May  in  1770. 
Three  families  had  settled  in  the  town  and  on  that  day  “When  the 
first  pitches  were  made  for  the  original  proprietors  the  first  pitch  was 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  second  for  the  first  settled 
minister,  the  third  for  the  school.”2  From  then  until  1786  the  increas- 


1“Philip  R.  Leavenworth,”  Rutland  Herald ,  August  27,  1927. 

2Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  “The  School  in  Retrospect,”  Proceedings  of  the 
Laying  of  the  Cornerstone  and  Dedication  of  the  New  Administration  Building  (Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.:  The  Tuttle  Company,  1926),  14. 
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ing  population  of  Castleton  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  rudiments 
of  education.  During  the  time  that  Vermont  was  an  independent 
Republic  and  while  the  country  faced  the  greatest  problem  of  that 
period,  namely  the  unification  of  the  thirteen  states  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  could  effectively  support  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all 
Americans,  the  people  of  Castleton,  at  a  social  gathering  in  March, 
1786,  conceived  the  Rutland  County  Grammar  School.  They  set  out 
at  once  with  subscription  papers  and  obtained  funds  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  for  such  a  school.3 

This  proposed  school  was  similar  to  the  other  early  American 
secondary  schools  which,  according  to  Kane’s  History  of  Education: 

.  .  .  were  simply  transplanted  English  grammar  schools,  of  the 
type  that  had  persisted  with  relatively  little  change  since  the 
Renaissance.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  organized  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
paring  their  students  for  college;  they  made  no  pretense  to  being 
articulated  with  the  elementary  schools.4 

The  grammar  school  .  .  .  had  a  distinctive  character  in  that  it 
was  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  humanistic  studies,  Latin 
above  all.5 

That  the  people  of  Castleton  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  secure 
higher  education,  not  only  for  the  youth  of  their  town  but  also  for  the 
youth  of  the  entire  county,  is  attested  by  the  following  account  of  the 
erection  of  two  school  houses  for  the  Rutland  County  Grammar 
School. 

The  building  planned  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  was 
erected  and  on  October  15,  1787,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the 
following  Act: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont;  That  the  place  for  keeping  a  County  Grammar  School,  in 
and  for  Rutland  County,  shall  be  at  the  house  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  New  School  House,  near  Doctor  William  Wol¬ 
cott’s,  in  said  Castleton:  Provided,  That  the  County  of  Rutland 
shall  not  be  at  any  cost  or  charge  in  completing  or  repairing  the 
same.” 

The  school  was  continued  in  this  building  until  1800,  when  it 
was  consumed  by  fire,  and  it  is  authentically  stated  to  have  been 
the  third  school,  in  order  of  time,  of  this  grace,  established  within 
the  limits  of  the  State.  Another  and  a  larger  building  was  soon 
erected,  and  on  October  29,  1805,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Gen- 


Hbid. 

4W.  Kane,  “School  Education  in  the  Americas,”  History  of  Education  (Chica¬ 
go:  Loyola  University  Press,  1938),  5 81. 

6 Ibid .,  255. 
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eral  Assembly,  entitled  “An  Act  confirming  a  Grammar  School  in 
the  county  of  Rutland.”  .  .  .  Sec.  3  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows: 

“And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  the  house  in  Castleton, 
lately  erected  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  schoolhouse  for  said 
County  which  was  lately  consumed  by  fire,  be,  and  is  hereby 
established  as  a  County  Grammar  School-house  for  said  County, 
so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  said  Castleton  shall  keep  the  same,  or 
any  other  house  at  the  same  place,  in  good  repair  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  County  Court  for  said  County.” 

Save  a  limited  amount  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of 
the  brick  building  now  (1881)  used  by  the  school,  and  the  rents 
accruing  from  Grammar  School  lands,  the  entire  expense  incurred 
for  buildings  provided  for  the  use  of  this  school  has  been  met  from 
the  first  by  the  generous  citizens  of  Castleton.6 

The  School  prospered  under  excellent  principals  most  of  whom, 
however,  remained  only  a  short  time  since  they  had  opportunities  of 
filling  more  enticing  positions  elsewhere.  In  1828  the  building  was  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  increasing  enrollment.  The  principal, 
Solomon  Foote,  late  U.  S.  Senator  from  Vermont,  with  an  associate, 
Mr.  Fordice  Warner,  started  the  erection  of  a  three  story  brick  build¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  Their  re¬ 
sources  failed  and  Arunah  W.  Hyde  generously  completed  the  build¬ 
ing  at  a  cost  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars.7 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Latin  grammar  school  began  to 
decline  in  the  New  World  and  most  especially  in  New  England.  Many 
reasons  contributed  to  this  decline.  Except  for  clergymen,  the  value 
of  Latin  depreciated.  In  this  rapidly  developing  country  a  practical 
education  for  business  men  and  artisans  was  needed.  Training  in 
surveying,  navigation,  and  bookkeeping  required  proficiency  in 
mathematics.  Lawyers  needed  knowledge  that  the  study  of  history, 
government,  and  geography  could  furnish.  Political  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  were  attracting  the  attention  of  serious  students  and  many  of 
them  looked  to  the  French  philosophers  for  solutions.  This  made 
French,  rather  then  Latin  or  Greek,  desirable.  The  natural  sciences 
were  attracting  the  attention  of  professional  and  general  students. 
A  further  reason,  doubtless  a  most  important  one,  was  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  wanted  girls  to  have  an  equal  opportunity  with 
boys  for  intellectual  development.  For  these  reasons  and  others, 
brought  about  by  economic  conditions  and  the  influx  of  large  numbers 

6Hamilton  Child,  “Town  of  Castleton,”  Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory  of 
Rutland  County ,  Vt.^for  1881-82  (Syracuse:  Journal  Office,  1881),  98-99. 

Ubid .,  99. 
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of  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish  emigrants,  the  whole  picture  in  education 
changed.  The  Latin  grammar  school  and  its  equivalents,  the  county 
grammar  school  and  the  classical  grammar  school,  gradually  changed 
into  an  educational  institution  more  adapted  to  American  needs.  The 
new  school,  the  academy,  grew  rapidly  in  New  England  and  was 
generally  uniform  except  in  clientele;  some  took  boys  only,  others  ad¬ 
mitted  girls  only,  while  still  others  admitted  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
matter  of  support  differed  according  to  the  state,  the  county,  the 
town,  or  the  private  individual  or  group  of  individuals  that  sponsored 
the  school.  In  all  cases  the  accent  was  on  individual  liberty  and  local 
independence.8 

Gradually  during  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 
these  private  and  semi-private  academies  gave  way,  in  most  instances, 
to  the  American  high  school  of  today.  The  history  of  the  Castleton 
school  reflects  the  changing  trend  in  education.  In  October,  1828,  by 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Vermont 
Classical  High  School.  On  November  1,  1830,  the  school  again  became 
known  as  the  Rutland  County  Grammar  School.  From  then  until 
1876  it  was  called  Castleton  Seminary,  Castleton  Academy,  and  Rut¬ 
land  County  Grammar  School. 

On  August  13,  1887,  the  Castleton  School,  which  had  become  a 
State  Normal  School  in  1867,  held  its  centennial  anniversary.  The 
principal  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert  of  Malone, 
New  York,  a  fomer  pupil  of  the  school.  His  address  reflects  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school  and  of  education  in  general.  He  said,  in  part: 

One  hundred  years  ago,  how  little  the  world  knew  about  itself. 
How  little  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth  knew  about  each  other. 
How  little  any  of  them  knew  about  the  earth  they  lived  on.  How 
little  mastery  they  had  over  its  forces.  How  little  they  knew  of  the 
multitudinous  servants  that  were  ready  to  do  their  bidding  on 
land  and  sea.  How  slow  and  toilsome  were  the  processes  by  which 
results  were  brought  to  pass. 

But  among  all  the  discoveries  and  developments  of  the  century, 
it  has  not  been  found  that  any  force  is  comparable  with  that  of 
free,  rational  spirit.  It  is  as  true  as  ever  that  wisdom  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  thing,  and  the  logic  which  adds  “therefore  get  wisdom”  is  as 
good  as  ever.  Nothing  has  disturbed  the  old  answer  to  the  old 
question,  “What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?”  It  is 
the  changeable  that  has  changed;  the  human  mind  with  its  sov¬ 
ereign  capacities  and  urgent  needs,  is  now  as  it  was  then.  And 

8Alfred  Lawrence  Hall-Quest,  “Academies  in  the  United  States,”  Collier's 
Encyclopedia ,  ed.  Charles  P.  Barry,  Vol.  I  1950,  39. 
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hence  you  need  offer  no  apology  for  celebrating  with  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  interest  and  joy  the  founding  of  a  Grammar  School 
among  the  scattered  but  growing  population  of  the  County  of 
Rutland,  under  the  corporate  authority  of  the  glorious  little  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Vermont. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  to  join  with  you  in  this  cele¬ 
bration,  I  confess  I  was  surprised  to  learn  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
School,  (speaking  after  the  manner  of  Americans),  and  of  the 
changes  through  Which  it  had  passed, — naming  itself  at  different 
times  after  the  County,  the  State,  the  Town,  and  back  again  to  the 
State;  Rutland  County  Grammar  School,  Vermont  Classical  High 
School,  Castleton  Seminary,  and  State  Normal  School.  It  has 
been  all  these — and  more.  In  a  peculiar  degree  it  has  belonged  to 
Castleton,  and  yet  it  was  by  and  for  Rutland  County  and  the  State 
of  Vermont,  while  at  the  same  time  its  pupils  were  drawn  from 
every  State  and  from  Canada,  and  from  this  school  they  have  gone 
out  to  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  and  to  many  lands  beyond 
the  sea; “their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.”  ...  Its  origin 
was  similar  to  that  of  many  others  in  other  States,  especially  New- 
England.  The  people  felt  that  they  needed  and  must  have  some¬ 
thing  above  that  which  common  schools  could  furnish,  and  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  college  course. 

Colleges  were  then  few  in  number,  and  the  common  schools 
were  narrow  in  their  range.  This  school  stands  and  has  long  stood 
midway  between  the  common  school  and  the  college  or  learned 
profession.  The  student  of  the  college  and  the  teacher  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  both  came  from  here. 

So,  no  matter  by  what  name  we  call  this  institution,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  stepping  stone  to  those  who  wished  to  go  higher,  and 
a  finishing  school  to  those  who  wished  to  enter  at  once  upon  a 
practical  life.  It  now  prepares  pupils  for  a  professional  course,  and 
deservedly  takes  high  rank  in  that  special  field. 

.  .  .  Many  and  great  have  been  the  changes  in  educational 
methods  within  a  hundred  years.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  all 
changes  are  improvements.  Taylor  Lewis  says  that  the  first 
sentence  he  read  in  school  was,  “Man  may  not  put  by  the  law  of 
God.”  It  has  been  said  that  children  cannot  understand  such 
gravity.  But  they  do  understand  it.  They  were  born  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  They  recognize  it  as  their  own  father’s  voice.  It  was  far 
better  than  to  begin  by  reading,  “The  cow  is  in  the  barn.” 

The  recent  system  of  education  seems  to  be  upon  the  right 
track;  it  considers  what  are  the  faculties  of  man,  and  what  is  the 
order  of  their  developments,  so  that  it  can  appeal  to  those  faculties 
intelligently.  But  it  has  as  yet  investigated  chiefly  the  under¬ 
standing  of  man — only  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  education  of 
the  future  will  carry  a  similar  investigation  up  through  man’s 
higher  nature — considering  what  are  his  reason  and  his  spiritual 
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faculties;  how  these  develop  and  in  what  manner  they  can  be  best 
appealed  to. 

In  the  old  times,  schools  to  some  extent  and  colleges  certainly 
had  in  view  the  training  up  of  a  body  of  religious  teachers;  now 
they  have  in  view  the  fitting  of  persons  to  earn  their  living  and  to 
succeed  in  business  or  a  profession;  the  latter  looks  to  this  world; 
the  former,  to  the  world  to  come. 

The  ideal  way  is  to  look  to  both — subordinately  to  that  which 
is  subordinate,  supremely  to  that  which  is  supreme  .  .  .9 

During  the  whole  term  of  its  existence  the  Castleton  school  has 
had  its  periods  of  alternate  prosperity  and  adversity.  At  times  the 
enrollment  was  very  high,  financial  support  was  sufficient,  good  teach¬ 
ers  remained  for  many  years;  at  other  times  the  enrollment  dropped, 
financial  support  was  insufficient,  faculty  changes  were  frequent,  fires 
destroyed  what  had  been  hard-earned,  and  deserving  moral  support 
was  lacking.  The  school,  nevertheless,  continued  almost,  one  might 
say,  because  of  these  difficulties. 

An  interesting  educational  parallel  to  this  school  and  one  in¬ 
timately  bound  up  with  its  history  is  the  former  Castleton  Medical 
Academy.  This  was  the  first  proprietary  Medical  School  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  chartered  in  1 8 1 8,  became  the  Vermont  Ac¬ 
ademy  of  Medicine  in  1822,  and  was  known  as  the  Castleton  Medical 
College  from  1841  to  1856.  “During  its  history  4716  pupils  were  ma¬ 
triculated  and  1351  doctors  were  graduates  ....  It  ceased  to  exist  for 
lack  of  patronage  and  its  most  prominent  professors  affiliated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Burlington  College/’10 

A  tangible  bond  of  union  between  the  two  schools,  is  the  white 
wooden  building  called  the  Chapel  which  is  now  situated  east  of 
Woodruff  Hall.  This  building  which  had  housed  the  medical  school 
was  located  on  Main  Street.  It  was  purchased  by  Carlos  S.  Sherman 
after  the  school  ceased  to  exist.  The  following  explains  how  it  became 
a  part  of  the  present  school: 

As  the  story  goes,  at  Christmas  time  in  1866  Mr.  Sherman  dis¬ 
patched  a  polite  note  to  Miss  Harriet  N.  Haskell,  principal  of  the 
Castleton  Seminary,  presenting  the  building  to  her  as  a  Christmas 


9John  I.  Gilbert,  “Centennial  Address,”  Report  of  the  Proceedings  Commemor¬ 
ating  the  One-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment  of  a  Chartered  School , 
Known  at  Different  Periods  as  The  Rutland  County  Grammar  School ,  Castleton 
Seminary,  and  State  Normal  School ,  in  Castleton ,  Vt.,  1787-188J  (Rutland,  Vt.:  The 
Tuttle  Company,  1888)  10-11. 

10John  W.  King,  “Medical  History  in  Vermont,”  Vermont  Quarterly ,  A  Maga¬ 
zine  of  History,  XVII  (October,  1949),  75-80. 
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gift.  She  immediately  replied  that  in  the  past  gentlemen,  who  had 
made  her  gifts,  had  always  delivered  them;  and  he  of  course,  being 
a  noble  and  great  hearted  gentleman,  delivered  the  building  on  its 
present  site.11 

It  was  in  this  building  that  the  first  class  of  the  Castleton  Normal 
School  received  its  instructions.12  This  first  class,  consisting  of  four 
pupils,  met  for  the  first  time  on  January  2,  1868,  just  two  years  after 
the  medical  school  building  had  been  delivered  to  Miss  Haskell.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  two  years  the  people  of  Castleton  had  appropriated  two 
thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  remodelling  the  medical  school  building  so 
as  to  make  it  serviceable  for  the  Normal  School.  At  the  same  time  the 
Castleton  Seminary  continued  in  the  brick  building.  Both  schools 
were  under  the  direction  of  one  person  who  served  as  principal.  An¬ 
other  chapter  had  opened  in  the  history  of  education  in  Castleton 
which  has  the  oldest  chartered  educational  institution  in  the  state,13 
namely  the  Rutland  County  Grammar  School  still  in  existence,  at 
least  theoretically.  The  story  of  its  becoming  a  State  Normal  School 
is  told  in  few  words. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  held  at  Castleton 
August  22  and  23,  1867,  a  proposition  made  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Rutland  County  Grammar  School  to  the  board  to  make  it  a  normal 
school  was  accepted  and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Castleton  was 
established.14  No  financial  support  was  given  by  the  State  to  the 
school  until  two  years  later.  From  1868  to  1881,  seven  principals 
worked  to  establish  the  school  on  a  solid  foundation  but  the  task  was  a 
difficult  one  due  to  lack  of  finances  and  the  short  term  of  each  princi¬ 
pal.15 

In  1876  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  schools  with  such  different 
aims  could  not  prosper.  Furthermore,  many  public  and  a  few  par¬ 
ochial  high  schools  had  been  established  in  nearby  regions,  so,  each 
year,  fewer  pupils  attended  the  Seminary  for  academic  training.  One 
of  the  schools  had  to  be  eliminated,  so  the  decision  was  made  that  the 
Seminary  be  dropped  and  the  State  Normal  School  be  continued.  The 
Normal  School  was  moved  into  the  brick  building  which  in  1838,  had 


uPhilip  R.  Leavenworth,  “The  School  in  Retrospect,”  op.  cit .,  18. 

12 1  bid.,  18. 

13Edward  Conant,  op.  cit.,  296. 
uIbid.,  296-297. 

16Philip  Reynolds  Leavenworth,  “Castleton  Normal  School,  Its  History  and 
Outlook,”  The  Normal  Student ,  11  (November,  1901),  1. 
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been  purchased  by  the  Rutland  County  Grammar  School  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Arunah  W.  Hyde. 

The  Rutland  County  Grammar  School  Corporation  became  deeply 
involved  in  debt  and  was  obliged,  in  1874,  to  mortgage  the  property. 
To  pay  the  debts  it  was  decided  that  the  property  be  sold.  Seven 
years  passed  without  any  opportunity  for  doing  this.  Then  in  1881  a 
new  era  in  the  educational  history  of  Castleton  began.  In  that  year 
Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  who  had  finished  a  term  of  five  years  as  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Randolph  and  a  two-year  period  of 
general  educational  work  in  the  state,  was  invited  and  induced  to 
purchase  the  property  and  to  become  the  principal  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Castleton.  Accordingly,  in  1881,  he  became  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  principal  of  the  school  which  he  and  his  son,  Philip,  would 
direct  until  1912.  In  that  year  the  State  of  Vermont  purchased  the 
property.  The  Leavenworth  ownership  of  the  property  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  the  trustees  and  guaranteed  the  care  and  improvement  of  the 
physical  setup  as  well  as  permanency  in  the  principalship.  The  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  school  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
of  Rutland  County  Grammar  School  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education.16 

The  following  quote  from  a  Vermont  paper  gives  the  reader  a  fair 
picture  of  the  life  and  work  of  Abel  Leavenworth  in  Castleton.  The 
headlines,  and  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  article  which  fills  the 
first  page  are  given. 

END  OF  A  LONG  AND  USEFUL  LIFE! 

Prof.  Abel  E.  Leavenworth  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Castleton  goes  to  meet  His  Reward. 

Castleton  V‘  Grand  Old  Man”  Dies  Full  of  Years  and  of  Honors — 
The  Strenuous  Life  of  a  Well  Known  Educator — Stirring  Events 
in  a  Career  of  Usefulness — The  Youths  of  Vermont  Would  Do 
Well  to  Read  of  and  Pattern  After  the  Life  of  the  Subject  of  This 
Sketch 

...  In  1881  he  became  principal  of  the  Normal  school  at  Castle¬ 
ton  and  proprietor  of  its  real  and  personal  estate.  He  raised  the 
standard  of  efficiency,  improved  in  every  way  possible  the  school 
buildings  and  surroundings,  placed  them  in  almost  perfect  sanitary 
condition  and  beautified  the  grounds  in  a  manner  never  before 
attempted  and  placed  the  school  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  state.  Of  his  work  in  Castleton  it 
may  be  stated  in  the  sixteen  years  after  his  appointment  as  princi- 


16Hamilton  Child,  op.  cit .,  101. 
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pal  he  graduated  449  pupils  in  both  courses  and  established  the 
reputation  of  the  school  for  doing  good  work  on  a  basis  that  will 
last  through  all  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1892,  Mr.  Leavenworth  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  He  continued  to  direct  the  wrnrk  of  the  school,  with  the 
aid  of  his  teachers  for  some  years  but  his  health  continued  to  fail 
and  after  50  years  of  educational  work,  the  stirring  activities  of 
his  life  ceased  and  in  1897  his  son,  Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  the 
present  efficient  principal,  succeeded  him  since  when  Castleton’s 
“Grand  Old  Man”  calmly  and  patiently  awaited  the  final  bugle 
call.17 

Philip  Leavenworth,  as  assistant  principal,  continued  the  work  of 
his  father  from  1892  to  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  principal.  He 
held  this  position  until  1912  when  he  became  district  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Castleton,  Fair  Haven,  and  West  Rutland.  For 
thirty-five  years  he  labored,  fought,  sacrificed,  and  prayed  for  the 
Castleton  Normal  School,  its  students,  and  alumni.  His  task  was  not 
an  easy  one  but  he  never  qualied.  He  knew  what  Vermont  needed,  he 
knew  how  to  give  what  Vermont  needed;  and,  whether  at  the  helm  or 
in  a  less  conspicuous  position,  he  gave  his  all  to  his  life’s  task.  His 
aim  was  to  make  the  school  at  Castleton  a  professional  institution 
from  which  teachers  would  go  forth  intellectually  enlightened,  morally 
formed,  and  adequately  trained  to  give  their  best  to  the  youth  of 
Vermont. 

Many  times  the  existence  of  the  school  was  threatened,  usually 
the  state  appropriations  were  fearfully  low,  and  always  there  were 
attacks  on  the  policy  pursued,  as  the  following  attests: 

In  1870,  1874,  1888,  1908,  1913,  and  1919  recommendations 
were  made  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  two  state  normal  schools 
and  in  1912  the  agitation  led  actively  to  the  project  of  making 
Castleton  and  Johnson  mere  training  schools,  the  active  and  official 
state  normal  school  for  teachers  to  be  established  elsewhere.  Stress 
being  placed  on  the  necessity  for  practice  work  for  the  students, 
Burlington  became  a  strong  contender  for  the  central  normal 
school  but  the  Legislature  thought  otherwise  and  both  schools  were 
continued.18 

Mason  S.  Stone,  the  state  superintendent  of  education,  fought 
constantly  against  the  continuation  of  the  normal  school  at  Castleton. 
In  his  1910  report  he  discussed  the  need  for  more  and  better  trained 

17 The  Fair  Haven  Era ,  op.  cit. 

18“Castleton,  1787-1937,”  Rutland  Herald ,  June  22,  1937. 
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teachers.  As  a  remedy  he  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Johnson  and 
Castleton  Normal  Schools,  the  establishment  of  one  new  normal 
school  and  of  teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  and  academies.19 
Although  he  deplored  the  lack  of  well  trained  teachers,  he  failed  to 
see  that  stronger  support  of  and  adequate  financial  assistance  to  the 
Castleton  and  Johnson  Schools  would  result  in  a  larger  number  of 
better  trained  teachers  who  could  appreciate  the  conditions  in  the 
rural  areas  and  be  happy  in  serving  the  youth  of  Vermont. 

Again  in  his  1912  report  he  made  a  stronger  case  against  the  normal 
schools.  He  supported  his  recommendations  by  abstracts  from  the 
reports  of  special  investigating  committees,  and  from  messages  of  the 
governors  of  the  state  in  187c,  1882,  1908,  and  1910.  He  lauded  the 
work  done  in  the  teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  and  insisted 
that  the  schools  at  Castleton  and  Johnson  be  discontinued.20 

The  Rutland  Herald  commented  on  this  and  on  June  22,  1937, 
published  the  following: 

This  (the  continuation  of  the  normal  schools),  according  to 
Mason  S.  Stone  .  .  .  was  “high  extravagance  and  poor  statesman¬ 
ship.”  The  money  to  be  expended  in  improving  the  schools,  he 
argued  “would  be  practically  thrown  away.”  Yet  Castleton,  in 
particular  profited  by  the  agitation  to  the  degree  of  being  so  re¬ 
vitalized  by  the  renascence  of  alumnae  interest  and  aid  that  it  be¬ 
came  almost  at  once  a  strong  and  apparently  permanent  factor  in 
the  state’s  educational  system. 

Much  of  the  strength  and  success  of  the  Castleton  School  has 
been  due  to  the  character  and  influence  of  principals  like  Philip  R. 
Leavenworth  .  . .  .21 

This  appreciation  of  Philip  Leavenworth’s  work  was  published 
ten  years  after  his  death,  on  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Castleton  School. 

That  Philip  Leavenworth  deserved  this  praise  is  proved  by  the 
story  of  his  sacrifice  for  Castleton  Normal  School.  In  1912,  when  the 
feeling  between  the  state  superintendent  of  education  and  the  friends 
of  the  normal  school  was  approaching  white  heat,  Mr.  Leavenworth 
quietly  withdrew  by  resigning  from  the  principalship.  Other  positions 
were  open  to  him  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  Castleton.  For  fifteen 
years  he  directed  the  schools  of  Castleton,  Fair  Haven,  and  West 

19Mason  S.  Stone,  “Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education,”  The  Forty- 
First  Vermont  School  Report  (Montpelier,  Vt.:  Capital  City  Press,  1910),  14-23. 

20 1  hid.,  1912,  8-31. 

21“Castleton,  1787-1937,”  Rutland  Herald,  June  22,  1937. 
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Rutland.  At  the  same  time,  he  entered  wholeheartedly  into  every 
phase  of  work  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  town,  the  county,  the 
state,  and  the  normal  school  which  he  so  dearly  loved. 

In  192c  the  school  was  closed  for  one  year  because  its  friends  failed 
to  realize  that  the  State-owned  and  State-controlled  institution  needed 
an  extension  of  its  charter.  In  1921  the  State  Legislature,  despite 
hostility  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of  some,  renewed  the  charter  for 
the  school  under  the  name  of  the  Castleton  State  Teacher-Training 
Course.22  On  January  3,  1924,  the  administration  building,  which 
contained  the  main  dormitory,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr. 
Leavenworth  and  other  residents  of  the  town  offered  their  spacious 
homes  to  the  principal,  Miss  Caroline  S.  Woodruff.  She  at  once  made 
plans  for  the  continuance  of  the  school  using  the  homes  for  dormi¬ 
tories,  and  the  chapel  building  for  offices,  classrooms,  and  library. 
The  friends  and  alumni  of  the  school,  aided  by  Governor  Redfield 
Proctor,  came  to  its  assistance  and  their  efforts  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  the  present  administration  building  known  as  Woodruff  Hall.  The 
Boston  Herald  published  a  lengthy  article  from  which  the  following  is 
taken : 

The  devotion  of  the  alumni  to  their  alma  mater  was  shown  by 
their  quick  response  to  augment  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  state 
for  rebuilding.  They  have  pledged  in  work  and  money  $10,000. 
The  contract  cost  of  the  administration  building  is  $100,000,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  furnishing.  The  new  structure  will  embody  the  main 
features  of  the  dearly  loved  old  building  with  the  addition  of 
modern  conveniences  and  better  facilities  for  teaching  in  up-to- 
date  methods.  The  full  plans  call  for  the  erection  in  the  near  future 
of  dormitories  and  a  gymnasium.23 

The  laying  of  its  cornerstone,  which  was  placed  on  that  of  the 
ancient  building,  occurred  on  August  23,  1924.  On  this  occasion  the 
invocation  was  given  by  Reverend  J.  J.  O’Brien,  pastor  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Catholic  Church  in  Castleton.  The  cornerstone  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Stella  Hughes  Durkee,  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  His  Excellency,  Governor  Red- 
field  Proctor,  who  used  a  trowel  which  had  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Philip  Leavenworth.24  The  Rutland  Herald  published  the  following: 


22Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  “The  School  in  Retrospect,”  op.  cit .,  21. 

““School  Rises  from  Ashes,”  The  Boston  Herald ,  August  31,  1924. 

““Program,”  Proceedings  of  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  and  Dedication  of 
the  New  Administration  Building  (Rutland,  Vt.:  The  Tuttle  Company,  1926),  7. 
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The  cornerstone  was  covered,  before  being  put  into  place,  by 
an  American  flag,  the  property  of  the  late  Capt.  Abel  E.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  who  brought  it  with  him  from  Richmond  after  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  the  Civil  War.25 

Governor  Proctor,  who  delivered  an  address  on  this  occasion,  said 
in  part: 

I  declare  this  stone  to  be  well  and  truly  laid. 

May  what  is  taking  place  here  today  be  a  part  in  helping  to 
make  this  re-built,  renewed  school  go  forward  to  a  longer,  larger, 
and  if  possible  more  helpful  record  in  the  educational  work  of  our 
State  than  the  old  school  has  had.  Sometimes  out  of  the  smoke  of 
disaster  bursts  the  flame  of  better  days.  May  it  prove  so  with  this 
school  ....  Those  who  are  closest  to  it,  who  have  known  its  work 
best,  are  its  most  loyal  and  outspoken  friends.  ...  I  wish  for  it  the 
greatest  possible  success,  that  is,  the  most  helpful  future.26 

The  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Philip  Leavenworth  with  these  words:  “.  .  .  Therefore  because  of  his 
long  association,  deep  love,  great  usefulness,  and,  may  I  add,  many 
sacrifices,  we  feel  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  tell  us  of  the  past.”27 

Mr.  Leavenworth  gave  the  history  of  the  school  and  closed  his 
address  as  follows: 

Today  marks  a  new  era  for  the  Castleton  Normal.  We  have 
laid  the  corner-stone  for  its  new  and  fitting  house.  We  have  passed 
through  the  ravages  of  battle  and  fire  and  may  God  grant  that  a 
century  from  now  there  may  still  be  a  temple  of  learning  existing 
on  this  spot,  with  its  doors  wide  open  to  welcome  the  youth  of  that 
day,  and  that  for  all  time  like  a  living  fountain,  rising  among  the 
everlasting  hills  of  this  beautiful  State,  this  institution,  as  in  the 
past,  may  continue  to  send  forth  streams  of  influence  that  will  re¬ 
fresh  and  bless  the  State,  the  Country,  and  the  World.28 

The  closing  words  of  a  message  sent  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Adams, 
former  principal,  echo  the  thoughts  of  many  on  that  occasion:  “Those 
who  have  built  their  lives  into  this  school  are  the  happiest  today  and 
we  all  rejoice  at  what  the  future  apparently  holds  for  an  institution 

25 Rutland  Herald ,  August  25,  1924. 

26Redfield  Proctor,  “Governor  Proctor  Lays  the  Cornerstone,”  Proceedings 
of  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone ,  and  Dedication  of  the  New  Administration  Build¬ 
ing ,  op.  cit.,  11. 

27 Ibid .,  Stella  Hughes  Durkee,  13. 

28Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  “The  School  in  Retrospect,”  Original  written  copy 
used  by  Mr.  Leavenworth,  now  in  possession  of  the  writer. 
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which  for  so  many  years  has  filled  an  all  important  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  state.”29 

Miss  Caroline  S.  Woodruff,  the  principal,  a  woman  of  great  ability 
and  of  greater  vision,  spoke  of  her  hopes  and  desires  for  the  future. 

Rich  legacy  is  ours !  passed  down  to  us 

From  all  these  many  years,  making  possible  what  is, 

Till  it  in  turn  become  the  heritage  of  that  which  shall  be. 

The  past  bids  us  still  journey  on, 

Led  by  the  same  Great  Hand 

That  guided  through  the  wilderness  and  storms  of  other  days, 
That  has  led  and  will  lead  righteous  purpose  ever  more; 

And  we  follow, 

Reaching  out  unto  some  bigger,  better  thing  than  has  been  .... 

Because  of  these,  the  children, 

We  are  building  now  this  structure, 

They  are  the  State,  and  what  it  shall  be 
Lies  in  them  today. 

From  them  must  issue  all  the  high,  ennobling  thought  and  deed 
These  rugged  old  Green  Mountains  signify. 

Through  them  we  shall  achieve 

No  less  than  has  the  past,  nay,  more.  .  .  . 

God  give  us  wisdom,  courage,  power, 

Endow  us  all  with  mighty  purpose, 

Fortify  wdth  justice,  honor,  trust, 

And  future  yet  undreamed  is  ours.30 


Mr.  Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  state  superintendent  of  education, 
also  spoke  on  “The  Castleton  Normal  School.”  He  said: 

.  .  .  Castleton  has  sent  out  into  the  teaching  field  probably 
1700  trained  teachers.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  this  contribution.  The  fire  last  winter  ruthlessly 
ended  the  old  order  of  things — closed  the  chapter.  The  new  build¬ 
ing,  for  which  the  corner-stone  is  laid  to-day,  ushers  in  a  new 
chapter,  a  new  era  in  the  unbroken  life  and  character  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  This  event  marks,  we  believe,  the  first  days  of  a  new  half 
century  of  even  richer  and  more  fruitful  service  for  the  State  and 
the  Nation.31 


25 'Proceedings  of  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  and  Dedication  of  the  New 
Administration  Building,  op.  cit.,  Charles  A.  Adams,  “Greetings,”  23. 

znIbid.,  Caroline  S.  Woodruff,  “Looking  Forward,”  25-27. 
nIbid.,  Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  “The  Castleton  Normal  School,”  30. 
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Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States,  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  be  present.  He  regretted  that 
previous  appointments  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave  Washing¬ 
ton  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  the  ceremony  connected  with  such  a 
worthy  undertaking  would  be  highly  satisfying.32 

On  March  24,  1925,  the  new  building  was  taken  over  by  the  school. 
Within  six  days  it  was  the  scene  of  an  entertainment,  it  was  inspected 
by  the  public,  it  housed  the  conference  of  primary  teachers  of  southern 
Vermont,  it  bore  their  inspection,  and  it  was  declared  a  plant  of  which 
one  could  be  justly  proud.33 

The  following  June  17,  dedication  exercises  were  held  at  the  school. 
The  lieutenant-governor  of  Vermont,  Walter  K.  Farnsworth,  accepted 
the  building  in  behalf  of  the  state.  He  closed  his  acceptance  address 
by  saying,  ‘‘The  people  of  the  entire  state  welcome  this  institution  as 
more  than  a  local  school  and  I  assume  to  say  for  them,  ‘God  speed 
Castleton  Normal  School  in  its  future  work.’  ”34 

On  this  occasion  it  was  decided  that  a  special  celebration  of  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  be 
held  in  June,  1927.  Philip  R.  Leavenworth  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements.35 

In  1926,  conditions  demanded  that  a  strong  leader  represent 
Castleton  in  the  State  Legislature.  An  appropriation  and  legislation 
for  a  dormitory  to  supplement  the  already  existing  buildings  were 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  school  were  to  continue.  Two  years  before, 
politics  had  defeated  a  similar  bill.  In  this  real  crisis  the  voters  of 
Castleton  turned  naturally  to  Philip  Leavenworth.  How  he  responded 
to  this  call  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  one  who  spoke  at  memorial 
exercises  held  at  the  Normal  School  after  his  death. 

He  heeded  the  call,  though  he  must  then  have  sensed  the  risk 
he  was  taking — for  even  then  he  was  none  too  well.  But  we  love  to 
think,  though  he  had  then  known  the  cost  full  well,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  in  his  decision.  It  was  a  service  which  his  fellow 
townsmen  had  called  upon  him  to  perform  and  he  would  discharge 
the  duty — let  the  cost  to  himself  be  what  it  might. 

We  are  here  today  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
was  greatest  among  us  because  he  served  his  fellow  man. 

32 Rutland  Herald ,  August  25,  1924. 

33“ Administration  Building  at  Castleton  Teachers  Training  School  Is  Form¬ 
ally  Opened,”  Rutland  Herald ,  March  29,  1925. 

34 Proceedings  of  the  Laying ,  <?/c.,  op.  cit.y  “Walter  K.  Farnsworth,  Acceptance 
of  Building,”  45. 

35 Ibid.,  1 21. 
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This  building,  rising  to  the  west  of  us  shall  speak  in  his  name  to 
generations  yet  to  come,  saying:  “I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I 
have  finished  my  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith.”36 

Mr.  Leavenworth  went  to  Montpelier  and  he,  with  Mr.  Edward 
Ellis,  a  citizen  of  Castleton  and  a  Rutland  County  Senator,  led  the 
struggle,  the  outcome  of  which  meant  life  or  death  for  the  Castleton 
School.  At  times  the  opposition  was  great  enough  to  extinguish  all 
hope  of  success,  but  Mr.  Leavenworth  never  faltered.  He  exposed  and 
corrected  rumors  that  were  being  circulated  about  the  state  house. 
First,  the  town  of  Castleton  was  not  anxious  to  have  a  dormitory 
built.  Second,  it  was  not  for  the  financial  interests  of  the  town  that 
the  bill  be  passed.  Third,  the  town  did  not  intend  to  install  a  water 
system  that  would  provide  adequate  fire  protection.  All  these  state¬ 
ments,  he  declared,  were  untrue.  As  for  the  fire  protection,  Mr.  Leav¬ 
enworth  stated  that  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  that  was  soon  to 
let  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  water  system.37  This  committee 
had  been  organized  by  Mr.  Leavenworth  to  meet  the  emergency.  It 
was  known  as  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Castleton  Fire  Dis¬ 
trict,  Number  i.  With  this  assurance  from  Mr.  Leavenworth  much  of 
the  opposition  crumbled  and  the  bill  was  passed  on  March  16,  1927. 
The  Burlington  Daily  News  printed  the  following: 

Montpelier,  March  16.  The  Castleton  Normal  School  bill, 
carrying  an  appropriation  of  $1 10,000  for  building  a  dormitory  and 
installing  a  heating  plant  was  passed  this  morning  by  the  House 
after  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  proposition.  Mr. 
Leavenworth  of  Castleton  took  a  leading  part  and  in  a  long  set 
speech  gave  a  history  of  the  Castleton  Normal  School  and  its  ser¬ 
vices  and  present  needs. 

Many  others  also  went  on  record  for  the  bill.  No  speeches  were 
made  against  it  and  there  was  not  a  very  strong  chorus  of  noes  when 
the  question  of  final  passage  was  put.  The  second  and  third  read¬ 
ings  were  made  under  suspension  of  the  rules.38 

After  the  passage  of  the  bill  Mr.  Leavenworth  rose  to  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  and  spoke  as  follows: 

House  bill  No.  10  was  a  source  of  deep  anxiety  to  me,  and  I  am 
quite  positive  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  my  locks  were 

3CHon.  Bert  L.  Stafford,  (Member  State  Board  of  Education),  “As  Public 
Benefactor,”  Typed  copy  of  speech  delivered  at  Memorial  Service  held  in  honor  of 
Philip  R.  Leavenworth  at  Castleton  Normal  School ,  November  5,  1927.  In  possession 
of  the  writer. 

37 Burlington  Daily  News ,  March  16,  1927. 

™Ibid. 
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sparse  and  grey  when  I  became  a  member  of  this  House,  that  they 
certainly  would  be  at  this  time.  That  burden  was  relieved  when 
this  House  voted  to  pass  that  bill.  It  was  still  further  relieved  when 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  almost  unanimously,  and  tonight  it  has 
been  entirely  relieved  when  it  has  come  in  from  the  Governor.  My 
cup  runneth  over.  Fellow-members,  in  behalf  of  the  students  at 
present  and  to  come,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers,  the  principal  and 
the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Castleton  Normal 
School,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  their  heartfelt  gratitude  for  their 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  your  school,  and  in  their  name  I  extend 
to  each  and  everyone  of  you  the  most  cordial  invitation  to  visit 
your  school  at  any  time,  and  more  especially  would  I  like  to  extend 
to  you  and  the  members  of  your  family,  at  this  time,  a  special  in¬ 
vitation  to  visit  Castleton  on  the  13th  or  14th  day  of  next  June, 
when  there  is  to  be  staged  on  that  campus  a  pageant  which  will  be 
held  in  honor  of  the  140th  Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  school, 
and  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  this  point.  The  pageant  will  depict  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  education,  as  well  as  events  that  took  place  in  that 
section  150  years  ago,  and  I  can  assure  you  of  a  most  hearty  wel¬ 
come  if  any  of  you  see  fit  to  be  present  at  that  or  any  other  time. 
Again  I  thank  you.39 

The  cornerstone  of  the  building  for  which  this  bill  made  provision 
was  laid  on  October  29,  1927,  but  Philip  R.  Leavenworth  was  not 
present.  He  tried  to  carry  on  during  the  months  following  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  legislature,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  do  so.  He  entered 
the  Rutland  Hospital  where,  following  an  operation,  he  died  on 
August  24,  1927 .40  On  September  22,  1928,  the  building  was  dedicated 
as  Leavenworth  Hall.41 

During  the  next  seven  years  many  changes  took  place  in  the  school, 
each  one  a  step  towards  the  goals  which  were  reached  in  1935  and 
1947.  In  1935  the  school  was  authorized  to  add  the  fourth  year  to  its 
three-year  curriculum  and  to  grant  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree. 
In  1947  the  school  was  authorized  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Castleton  Teachers 
College.42 

39The  House  Journal ,  March  24,  1927,  535-536. 

40“P.  R.  Leavenworth  of  Castleton  Dies  Here.  Well  Known  Educator  Was 
Member  of  Last  Vermont  General  Assembly,”  Rutland  Herald ,  August  25,  1927. 

41“Dedication  of  Leavenworth  Hall,  State  Normal  School,”  General  Cata¬ 
logue,  1867-1937 ,  74-76. 

42 Handbook  Castleton  Teachers  College ,  1955-1956,  60-61. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ABEL  EDGAR  LEAVENWORTH 
AND  EDUCATION 

A  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth 
before  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Castleton  Normal  School 
reveals  his  qualifications  for  the  important  work  he  was  to  do  in 
teacher-training.  His  first  experience  in  teaching  was  in  rural  schools 
during  part  of  each  year  while  he  attended  the  University  of  Vermont. 
This  type  of  experience  is  most  valuable  for  any  young  teacher,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  cut  off  from  dependence  upon  fellow  teachers  and  principal. 
He  must  accept  responsibility,  solve  his  own  problems,  and  continue 
his  efforts  with  courage  and  conviction.  His  latent  potentialities  for 
leadership  are  developed  and  he  realizes  what  a  power  he  can  exercise. 
If  he  possesses  a  Christ-like  spirit,  he  realizes  his  accountability  to 
God  for  the  way  in  which  he  exercises  the  authority  which  he  knows  is 
from  God.  Later  events  in  the  life  of  Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth  point 
to  the  acquisition  of  such  values  in  early  manhood. 

Then  he  was  principal  of  an  academy  in  Missouri  for  three  years, 
of  various  academies  in  Vermont  for  periods  of  five  years,  two  years, 
three  years,  six  years,  and  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Randolph 
for  five  years.  Besides,  he  served  in  the  army  for  three  years  and  in 
general  work  for  education  for  the  state  for  two  years.  In  each  school 
he  succeeded  in  raising  the  standards  of  education  and  promoted 
better  understanding  among  all  classes  of  people.  References  to  his 
work  in  Bolivar,  Missouri,  and  in  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  have 
already  been  made.1 

His  years  in  the  army  were  fruitful  ones  in  the  cause  of  education 
because  he  was  constantly  employed  in  the  noble  work  of  lifting  and 
sustaining  the  morale  of  soldiers,  prisoners,  conquered  peoples,  and 
freed  blacks. 

The  three  years  following  his  discharge  from  the  army  he  spent  in 
restoring  the  efficiency  of  the  Hinesburgh  Academy  as  a  training 
school  for  teachers.  He  prepared  many  young  men  for  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  and  received  in  trust  from  this  institution  students  who  had 
been  suspended  for  misdemeanors.  These  students  he  kept  from  three 
to  twelve  months  during  which  time  he  taught  and  encouraged  them. 
Because  of  their  daily,  personal  contact  with  this  noble  educator, 


1Cf.  Chap.  II. 
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these  young  men  were  benefitted  enough  so  that  they  were  reinstated 
at  college.2  Would  not  such  men  doing  similar  work  save  countless 
maladjusted  students  in  our  schools  today? 

The  following  attests  to  the  esteem  given  to  Abel  Leavenworth 
and  his  wife. 

For  five  years  past,  Hinesburgh  Academy  has  been  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Leavenworth,  whose  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school  closes  with  the  present  month.  The  Trus¬ 
tees,  in  the  letter  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Leavenworth, 
express,  in  very  flattering  terms,  their  entire  approval  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  himself  and  wife  in  connection  with  the  school,  and  their 
regret  at  the  separation.3 

During  his  six  years  in  New  Haven  Academy  he  reorganized  the 
curriculum  to  include  three  distinct  courses  of  study,  he  helped  to 
secure  a  fund  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  for  the  school,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  school  incorporated  and  chartered  as  Beaman 
Academy.4 

Of  his  work  in  the  Randolph  Normal  School  the  following  has  been 
recorded: 

Under  his  administration  the  attendance  steadily  increased,  the 
buildings  were  doubled  in  capacity,  and  a  permanent  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  was  secured.  During  the  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  institution  Professor  Leavenworth  signed 
certificates  of  ten  graduating  classes,  comprising  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  graduates.5 

He  was  selected,  with  five  other  teachers,  to  examine  text  books 
and  decide  on  those  best  suited  for  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  For  two  years  he  worked  with  this  committee.6 

That  he  was  one  of  the  state’s  foremost  educators  is  evidenced  by 
his  connection  with  the  Vermont  School  Journal ,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  an  important  step  forward  in  the  educational  program  of 
Vermont’s  public  schools.  On  August  18,  1857,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Vermont  State  Teachers’  Association  held  in  Northfield,  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association  was  read 
and  discussed.  On  the  following  day  the  committee  on  an  educational 
journal  reported  that  considerations  of  expediency  induced  the  com- 


2The  Fair  Haven  Era ,  op.  cit. 

3“Change  of  Teachers,”  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor ,  II 
(August,  i860),  160. 

4Carleton,  op.  cit.,  11,  447. 

Hbid.  6 1  bid.,  448. 
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mittee  to  decline,  for  the  present,  the  propositions  that  the  Vermont 
Association  should  take  a  part  interest  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher , 
and  that  a  certain  number  of  pages  be  devoted  to  the  educational 
interests  of  Vermont  under  the  direction  of  an  editor  appointed  by  the 
Vermont  Association.  The  report  was  discussed  and  adopted.  Then 
the  committee  was  instructed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  practi¬ 
cality  of  establishing  a  Vermont  educational  journal.  A  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  a  member  of  the  committee  was  adopted.  This  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  provide  suitable  educational 
matter  and  secure  its  publication  in  the  Vermont  papers.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  committee  was  to  secure  careful  estimates  of  the  cost  in¬ 
volved  in  publishing  an  educational  journal  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  State.7 

On  August  17  of  the  following  year  at  a  similar  meeting  in  Bellows 
Falls  a  representative  of  the  New  Hampshire  Teachers’  Association 
proposed  that  Vermont  unite  with  New  Hampshire  in  sustaining  their 
educational  journal.  The  decision  was  that  Vermont,  while  recipro¬ 
cating  the  kind  feeling  that  prompted  the  offer,  deemed  it  inadvisable 
to  accept.8 

On  the  following  day  a  report  was  made  that,  although  a  series  of 
articles  on  educational  topics  had  been  published  in  some  twenty-five 
different  newspapers  of  the  state,  this  coverage  was  deemed  insufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  Reports  on  cost  of  publishing  a  Ver¬ 
mont  Journal  were  given  and  a  Committee  on  Publications  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  committee  presented  resolutions  which  were  adopted. 
These  resolutions  provided  for  a  committee  of  three  to  take  measures 
to  begin,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  publication  of  a  school  journal  for 
Vermont.  In  case  of  failure  to  commence  the  publication  of  the  con¬ 
templated  journal,  the  committee  was  instructed  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  what  had  been  done,  what  was  planned,  and  the 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  such  a  publication.  The  first  name  on  this 
committee  was  that  of  Abel  E.  Leavenworth  of  Hinesburgh.9 

Immediately  he,  with  A.  D.  Roe  of  Bellows  Falls,  and  Jacob  Shedd 
Spaulding  of  Barre,  considered  how  they  could  best  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  State  Association.  The  result  of  their  planning  and  labors 
was  the  first  issue  of  The  V ermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor 
which  was  published  in  April,  1859.10  If  contains  twenty-three  pages 

7  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor ,  1  (April,  1859),  1-2. 

*Ibid.y  2.  9  Ibid.,  2-3. 

l0Ibid.,  3-4. 
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of  educational  material,  one  page  of  Notices  and  Personals  and  eight 
pages  of  advertisements.  Among  the  articles  is  one  by  Abel  Leaven¬ 
worth  entitled  “Teachers’  Associations”  in  which  he  stresses  the 
benefits  to  one  who  seizes  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  others  of 
his  profession.  In  part  he  writes: 

Men  of  other  professions  and  pursuits,  have  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  associate  themselves  together,  in  some  form,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement  .  .  .  The  increased  industry  which 
characterizes  our  farmers,  and  the  new  zeal  and  impetus  which  the 
annual  display  of  their  best  efforts  in  the  various  departments  of 
their  pursuits,  has  infused  into  them,  are  proof  incontrovertible, 
that  such  associations  are  beneficial.  Indeed,  no  one  now  attempts 
to  deny  this  fact;  and  all,  except  it  be  the  bigoted  and  selfish,  give 
them  their  hearty  support. 

Now,  the  question  arises — Is  there  not  the  same  need  to  the 
teacher  as  to  the  farmer  or  mechanic,  of  frequently  meeting  with 
his  brother  teacher,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him  about 
the  interests  of  their  profession  ? 

Surely,  if  there  is  any  man  that  has  need  of  the  encouragement 
and  sympathy  which  such  a  meeting  can  give,  it  is  the  teacher 
The  fact  is,  that,  where  associations  do  not  exist,  teachers  remain 
almost  strangers  to  each  other.  They  know  little  of  each  other’s 
schools,  and  less  of  the  improved  methods  of  discipline,  or  of 
instruction,  which  experience  may  have  furnished  to  those  who 
have  been  long  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  profession. 

Let  these  faithful  teachers  be  brought  out  from  their  isolated 
situations,  and  gathered  into  associations,  together  with  their 
younger,  less  experienced,  and  less  successful  fellow-teachers,  and 
be  permitted  the  opportunity  to  impart  of  their  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  Let  their  various  experiences  be  carefully 
compared,  examined,  and  discussed,  by  all  of  the  teachers,  with 
the  same  freedom  and  ease  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
treat  the  subjects  that  come  up  before  their  own  classes. 

Do  this,  and  a  new  zeal  and  enthusiam  will  be  infused  into 
these  teachers’  hearts  ....  Each  will  go  back  to  his  school,  made 
stronger  by  the  contact. 

And,  what  is  of  no  small  importance,  he  will  be  induced  to  test 
in  the  school-room,  the  value  of  the  suggestions  of  his  more  ex¬ 
perienced  co-laborers.  Thus,  unawares  to  himself,  will  he  be  lifted 
out  of  that  plodding  way  which  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  the  making  of  another  live  teacher.11 

In  the  May,  1859  issue  is  an  announcement  of  the  meeting  and 
program  of  the  Semi-Annual  Session  of  the  Chittenden  County  Teach- 

11Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  “Teachers’  Associations,’’  Vermont  School  Journal 
and  Family  Visitor.  1  (April,  1859),  8-9. 
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ers  Association.  The  notice  is  signed  by  A.  E.  Leavenworth,  Cor. 
Secretary.1-  At  the  above  mentioned  meeting  A.  E.  Leavenworth  with 
six  other  educators  entered  into  a  discussion  of  English  Grammar 
which  subject  had  been  introduced  by  Edward  Conant.13 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  copies  of  this  journal  convinces  the  reader 
that  Abel  Leavenworth  was  not  only  one  of  its  proprietors  and  editors, 
but  also,  an  educator  whose  services  were  sought  in  many  fields  of 
work  connected  with  the  various  educational  associations  of  the 
county,  state,  and  nation. 

It  was  hoped  that  such  a  periodical  would  reach  the  homes  of 
many  people  in  Vermont  and  be  a  source  of  information  and  stimula¬ 
tion  in  educational  activity  for  parents  as  well  as  for  teachers.  For 
this  reason,  the  subscription  rate  was  comparatively  low  and  the 
journal  was  published  every  month.  In  i860  Abel  Leavenworth  be¬ 
came  the  sole  owner.14  He  dropped  Family  Visitor  from  the  title;  and, 
under  the  name  V ermont  School  Journal ,  he  edited  this  periodical  which 
was  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Vermont  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  1861  the  name  of  Hiram  Orcutt  appears  after  that  of  A.  E. 
Leavenworth  as  a  proprietor  and  an  editor.  The  name  is  again  Ver¬ 
mont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor  with  explanatory  statement, 
“Devoted  to  the  Educational  Interests  of  Vermont.”15 

In  1862,  when  Mr.  Leavenworth  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  paper  to  Mr.  Orcutt.  For  several  months  he  must  have 
been  pondering  on  this  momentous  decision.  His  editorials  point  to 
this.  In  December,  i860,  he  adds  to  an  essay  “Socrates  as  a  Teacher,” 
copied  from  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster ,  a  note  which  ends  thus: 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Socrates,  but  it  is  a  subject  of 
which  the  admirers  of  that  heroic  teacher  will  never  tire,  especially 
when  presented  in  so  attractive  and  instructive  a  style  as  in  this 
extract.  Let  each  teacher  read  it  carefully,  and  then  rise  up  to  his 
duties  with  a  higher  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his  calling,  and  a 
nobler  purpose  to  meet  that  responsibility  faithfully,  for  the  good 
he  can  do  and  the  influence  he  may  exert.16 

In  the  November,  1861,  issue  is  an  editorial  which  comments  freely 
on  a  proposed  bill  which  would  provide  for  greater  financial  support 

12 Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor ,  I,  (May,  1859),  49. 
uIbid .,  (June,  1859),  68. 

14Sarah  Theodosia  (Allen)  Leavenworth,  op.  cit.,  (7). 

15 Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor ,  III  (June,  1861)  Title  Page. 

16 Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor  II 
(December,  i860),  264. 
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of  schools  and  compel  all  children  of  a  certain  age  to  attend  school  a 
certain  portion  of  the  year.  He  concludes  as  follows: 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  chronicle  in  our  next  number  that,  while 
Vermont  shall  prove  herself  to  be  among  the  foremost  in  her 
efforts  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  Union,  she  has 
not  lost  sight  of  the  great  truth  that  a  liberal  Christian  culture  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  its  permanency.17 

Two  months  later  in  a  strong  editorial  the  teachers  of  Vermont  are 
told  of  the  important  duty  which  is  theirs  in  the  fearful  struggle: 

Our  army  is  fighting  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  glorious  institu¬ 
tions  which  our  fathers  founded  upon  free  schools  and  free  churches. 
Our  teachers  are  laboring  for  the  same  object.  Without  the  army, 
the  rebellion  could  not  be  crushed;  without  the  school  master,  our 
victories  would  avail  nothing  for  the  future.  It  is  theirs  to  break 
down  a  fearful  despotism  reared  upon  the  ignorance  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  to  build  up  a  higher  and  purer  civilization; 
it  is  ours  to  preserve  our  educational  field  from  waste  and  ruin.  Can 
we  safely  relax  our  efforts?  Can  we  innocently  neglect  any  part 
of  our  great  work  in  these  times  ?  By  no  means.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  Vermont,  when  there  was  so  much  need  of 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education,  as  the  present. 
The  Academy,  Seminary,  and  College  must  be  cared  for;  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  must  be  elevated;  our  “School  Journal”  must  be  sus¬ 
tained.  ...  It  is  not  enough  that  we  take  care  of  our  private  inter¬ 
ests;  the  public  has  a  demand  upon  our  time  and  efforts.  If  any 
teacher  fails  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  he  is  unworthy  of  the  name, 
or  the  position  he  occupies. 

We  wish  our  fellow  laborers  and  patrons  “A  HAPPY  NEW 
YEAR.”  But  we  can  be  sincere  in  this  expression  only  so  far  as  we 
wish  them  fidelity  in  the  important  work  assigned  them.  Happi¬ 
ness  comes  not  from  seeking,  but  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  in¬ 
dividual  duty.18 

From  January  to  June  he  seems  to  avoid  references  to  the  war  but 
he  must  have  been  seeking  light.  In  June  he  saw  clearly  where  his 
duty  lay,  for  the  following  appears  in  the  June  issue. 

A.  E.  Leavenworth,  A.  M.,  Our  Associate  and  the  Principal 
of  Brattleboro  Academy,  has  enlisted  in  the  Vermont  9th  Regi¬ 
ment.  His  school  has  been  suspended  for  the  summer.  If  Wash¬ 
ington  is  really  in  danger,  teachers  ought  to  consider  the  question 

17Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  “The  Legislature  and  Education,”  Vermont  School 
Journal  and  Family  Visitor ,  III  (November,  1861),  347. 

18Editorial  Department,  “The  Past  and  Future,”  Vermont  School  Journal  and 
Family  Visitor ,  IV  (January,  1862),  18-19. 
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in  what  way  they  can  best  serve  their  country,  in  the  school  room 
or  in  the  field.19 

Then  in  the  August  issue  is  found  the  following: 

Our  Associate,  Mr.  Leavenworth,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Vermont  School  Journal  from  the  beginning,  has  gone  to  the 
War.  He  had  promised  to  prepare  a  Valedictory  Editorial  for  this 
number,  but  found  himself  unable  to  do  so,  in  the  bustle  of  camp 
life.  The  circumstances  make  it  necessary  that  his  financial  and 
editorial  relations  to  the  Journal  should  now  cease.  We  retain  his 
name  among  our  contributors  and  hope  to  hear  from  him  often. 
Our  relations  to  Mr.  Leavenworth  have  been  the  most  amicable 
and  pleasant,  and  we  regret,  most  sincerely,  the  necessity  which 
calls  hirn  from  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  His  noble  qualities  as  a 
man,  his  earnest  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Vermont,  have  endeared  him  to  the  fraternity,  and  his 
name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  School  Journal  as  one  of  its 
founders  and  among  its  warmest  friends.  We  honor  our  associate 
and  friend,  in  view  of  what  he  has  done  in  our  noble  cause,  and 
shall  follow  him  with  our  sympathies  and  prayers  in  his  self- 
sacrificing  work  of  patriotism,  while  we  toil  on  in  the  same  service 
at  home.20 

The  thirty-seven  months  which  Abel  Leavenworth  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country  were  too  filled  with  present  duties  for  him  to 
spend  any  time  on  articles  for  the  journal.  On  his  return  to  the  life  of  a 
principal  he  did  not  resume  the  work  of  editor.  The  schools  of  Hines- 
burgh,  New  Haven,  Randolph,  and  Castleton  claimed  and  received 
from  him  maximum  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and  devotion  during 
the  next  twenty-seven  years.  Added  to  this  were  family  cares:  the 
deaths  of  a  daughter  and  a  son,  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  lingering  illness 
and  death  of  his  devoted  wife  with  the  consequent  care  and  guidance 
of  four  sons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  nineteen.  How  successful  he 
was  in  these  fields  subsequent  results  testify. 

A  series  of  articles  in  the  Vermont  School  Journal  extending  from 
June  to  December,  1861,  reveal  Abel  Leavenworth’s  principles  of 
education.  In  these  articles  is  a  rich  contribution  from  one  whose 
philosophy  of  life  and  hence  of  education  was  borne  out  in  his  every  day 
life  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  of  educational  endeavor.  The  articles 
are  entitled  as  follows:  “Physical  Culture  as  Related  to  Mental,” 
“Mental  Culture,”  “Reading  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture,” 

19Hiram  Orcutt,  “Editorial  Department,”  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family 
Visitor ,  IV  (June,  1862),  145. 

™Ibid .,  (August,  1862),  197-198. 
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“Writing  as  a  Means  of  Culture  and  Influence,”  “Moral  Culture.”  He 
instructs  teachers  in  their  duty  of  providing  for  development  of  the 
body  and  the  soul  of  the  pupil,  not  of  one  at  the  risk  of  the  other. 

We  know  that  our  Creator  has  given  no  faculty  of  body  or 
mind  that  may  not  be  developed  and  cultivated  without  injury  to 
any  other  faculty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  this  for 
all  who  believe  in  the  beneficence  of  God,  our  Creator,  will  assent 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Perfect  harmony  prevails  in  all  His 
works,  and  not  less  in  man  than  in  the  lower  orders  of  creation.21 

He  gives  practical  suggestions  for  moderate,  regular  and  thorough 
bodily  exercise,  for  open  windows,  for  classes  conducted  out-of-doors, 
for  field  trips  in  the  study  of  geography.22  When  one  considers  that 
this  was  printed  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  easy  to  realize 
how  modern  the  author  was  in  methods  of  teaching.  Today’s  ad¬ 
vocates  of  mental  hygiene  would  agree  with  Mr.  Leavenworth’s  state¬ 
ment,  “At  no  time  of  life  is  the  mind  so  inquisitive,  and  discriminating 
too,  as  during  the  period  of  childhood.”23  He  maintains  that  it  is 
then  that  the  child  should  be  trained  to  use  this  inquisitiveness,  and 
this  power  of  discrimination  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  guide  correctly 
and  at  will  the  vehicle  of  thought,  that  is,  language,  the  cultivation  of 
which  stands  necessarily  at  the  beginning  of  all  culture  of  the  mind. 
He  cautions  parents  against  repulsing  the  child  when  he  asks  questions. 
He  adverts  to  the  legitimate  fruit  of  such  early  training  stating  that 
it  is  in  the  home,  in  the  frank  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
loved  ones  that  the  lessons  are  learned  which  make  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  and  are  remembered  the  longest.  If  love  has  been  driven 
from  the  home,  the  child  leaves  the  home-school  in  disgust  and  learns 
his  early  lessons  in  the  street-school.24 

Mr.  Leavenworth  maintains  that  fitness  for  and  success  in  any 
department  of  life  result  from  long  and  patient  training  in  the  home. 
He  urges  less  haste,  more  thorough  teaching,  better  understanding  of 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  use  it  rather  than  more  ground  covered, 
memorizing  without  comprehension,  and  an  abundance  of  ideas  stored 
in  a  mind  untrained  to  use  them.  He  does  not  undervalue  a  good 


2lAbel  E.  Leavenworth,  “Physical  Culture  as  Related  to  Mental,”  Vermont 
School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor ,  III  (June,  1 86 1 ),  162. 

™Ibid.,  162-164. 

23Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  “Mental  Culture,”  Vermont  School  Journal  and 
Family  Visitor ,  III  (July,  1861),  21 1. 

2iIbid.y  211-212. 
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memory  but  urges  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty.  Let  the  pupil  treas¬ 
ure,  with  the  words  learned,  the  thoughts  the  words  convey.  Let  him 
express  these  thoughts  in  his  own  words.  Since  reading  is  the  great 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  culture  he  maintains  that  how  and 
what  one  reads  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Next  he  places  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  cultivation  of  the  retentive  power  by  daily  persevering 
exercise  with  the  best  writings  accompanied  by  the  fixed  purpose  of 
remembering  and  profiting.  Further  directions  are  given  for  training 
the  memory.  Then  he  writes  clearly  and  with  vigor  on  the  types  of 
reading  that  can  produce  a  person  of  culture.25 

Teachers  of  the  language  arts  may  find  in  these  articles  much  that 
will  help  to  crystallize  their  nebulous  ideas  on  the  importance  of 
written  expression.  Mr.  Leavenworth  states  that  writing  is  a  sure 
test  of  knowledge,  that  writing  points  out  defects,  rescues  ideas  from 
the  chaotic  state  in  which  they  float  and  gives  ideas  a  distinct  reality. 
It  further  multiplies  ideas  because  it  stimulates  one  to  think,  and 
thought  gives  birth  to  new  thoughts.  Reading  must  precede  and 
accompany  writing;  and  the  two  linked  together  by  earnest  thought, 
overcome  the  inertia  of  the  mind  and  apply  the  irresistible  force  that 
moves  the  mind  to  the  conception  of  ideas  that  burn.  A  comparison  is 
then  made  between  an  orator  and  a  writer  in  the  extent  and  perman¬ 
ency  of  the  good  or  evil  each  can  accomplish.  Lastly  there  is  an  appeal 
to  teachers  not  to  neglect  instruction  in  the  art  of  composition  since 
one  must  be  taught  early  the  use  of  the  pen  in  expressing  thoughts. 
He  requests  teachers  to  send  to  him  for  publication  any  ideas  they 
have  found  practical  in  teaching  composition  at  any  age  level.26 

In  the  last  article  of  the  series  he  refers  to  education  as  the  training 
of  the  human  soul — the  man — the  whole  man — intellect,  conscience, 
and  heart.  ‘  The  child  should  be  taught  to  do  right  always,  because 
it  is  right,  because  duty  to  his  Creator  requires  it,  and  because  hap¬ 
piness,  even  in  this  world,  is  to  be  found  only  in  doing  right.”27 

He  supports  these  statements  by  a  reference  to  St.  Paul  and  asserts 
that  this  moral  culture  can  be  secured  by  training  the  conscience  so 
delicately  that  it  will  shrink  from  the  very  appearance  of  evil.  He 
continues: 

“Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  “Reading  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture,”  Vermont 
School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor ,  III  (October,  1861),  309-312. 

26Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  “Writing  as  a  Means  of  Culture  and  Influence,” 
Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Visitor ,  III  (November,  1861),  326-327. 

27Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  “Moral  Culture,”  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family 
Visitor ,  III  (December,  1861),  375. 
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Although  proper  authority  should  not  be  questioned,  yet  the 
child  should  be  taught  to  obey,  not  because  the  law  says  he  must, 
but  because  the  law  is  just,  and  obedience  is  right.  Such  training, 
and  such  heart  culture  will  alone  fit  him  to  become  a  free  man.28 

Truly  our  young  people  of  this  age  would  be  better  and  happier  for 
such  training  and,  at  the  same  time,  adequately  prepared  to  combat 
the  onslaughts  of  the  false  isms.  Mr.  Leavenworth  then  asks,  “What 
is  culture  without  this  moral  training?”29  He  replies  that  development 
of  the  body  only,  produces  a  coarse  being  inferior  to  the  brute;  that  of 
the  mind  only,  produces  an  unscrupulous,  ambitious  person  who  is 
ready  to  blight  the  happiness  of  others;  that  of  the  body  and  mind 
will  result  in  power  but  it  may  be  power  for  immense  evil.  Give  man 
the  thorough  three-fold  culture  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  and  he  be¬ 
comes  honored,  respected  and  beloved,  an  honor  to  his  race;  because 
he  knows  and  accepts  his  accountability  to  his  fellowmen  and  to 
God.30 

Mr.  Leavenworth  then  states  that  in  this  series  of  articles  he  has 
endeavored  to  set  forth  his  own  views  of  the  culture  demanded  by  the 
times.  He  then  alludes  briefly  to  some  of  the  reasons  for  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  He  compares  conditions  in  the  different  portions  of  the  re¬ 
public — the  New  England  States,  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and 
the  Gulf  States — and  sees  the  differences  as  caused  by  the  presence  or 
the  lack  of  training  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  He  concludes  thus: 

Let  us,  then,  dear  readers,  one  and  all,  teachers  and  students, 
parents  and  citizens,  as  we  love  our  country  and  as  we  hope  for  our 
posterity  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges  which  are  now  so 
richly  bestowed  upon  us,  seek  for  ourselves  and  for  those  under  our 
care  this  broad  culture.  Let  us  learn  from  the  troublous  times  in 
which  we  now  must  live  and  act,  and  which  threaten  to  destroy  the 
beautiful  fabric  that  has  been  reared  up  under  the  protection  of 
our  noble  Constitution,  that  the  intelligence,  integrity  and  virtue 
of  the  people,  are  the  true  and  only  safe  conservators  of  our  liber¬ 
ties.  And,  finally,  let  us  learn  that  he  only  is  worthy  to  be  a  free¬ 
man  under  that  Constitution,  who  has  first  freed  himself  from  that 
worst  of  bondages,  subjection  to  passion  and  appetite.31 

Those  who  had  any  personal  contact  with  Abel  E.  Leavenworth 
certify  that  he  lived  according  to  what  he  taught.  What  his  ideals 
were  when  he  entered  upon  his  work  in  the  Castleton  Normal  School 

~Ibid.  »Ibid. 

"Ibid.,  376.  "Ibid.,  376-377- 
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can  be  gleaned  from  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  establishment  of  the  Rutland  County  Grammar  School 
in  Castleton  which  was  held  in  1887.  He  had  then  been  at  the  head  of 
the  school  for  six  years  during  which  time  he  had  carefully  made  the 
arrangements  for  the  gathering  of  the  alumni  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  After  extending  a  cordial  greeting  to  all  he  continued: 

When  six  years  ago  I,  in  this  spot,  pledged  my  fealty  to  the 
interests  of  this  school,  it  was  to  me  a  solemn  vow,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  and  pledge.  I  desired  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  prestige  the  school  had  attained  under  my  able  predeces¬ 
sors.  Some  of  you  may  have  sorrowed  that  Latin  and  Greek  and  the 
modern  languages  are  no  longer  taught  here,  that  music  and  paint¬ 
ing  no  longer  occupy  a  front  seat  in  the  curriculum  of  study  and 
may  have  feared  that  a  decline  in  the  spirit  and  thoroughness  of 
the  culture  here  given  is  the  result.  Some,  no  doubt,  have  remained 
away  through  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  and  others  have  come  as 
to  the  grave  of  the  old  school  they  loved  and  were  nurtered  by. 

Dry  your  tears  of  mourning,  sorrowing  children!  Your  alma 
mater  lives  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  perpetual  youth.  Child¬ 
ren  and  youth  still  crowd  her  portals  for  the  instruction  and  the 
discipline  that  give  strength  to  battle  with  life’s  great  problem.32 

He  then  reminded  the  alumni  that  no  school  can  cover  all  the 
fields  of  learning,  that  all  wisdom  and  sources  of  discipline  are  not 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin  tomes,  that  refinement  and  polish  can  be 
acquired  in  other  ways  than  in  struggles  with  French  verbs  or  in  the 
study  of  drawing  and  music.  This  is  a  time  of  specialization,  and 
special  schools  with  large  endowments  are  established  to  give  better 
training  in  these  subjects  than  the  classical  high  school  or  academy  of 
fifty  years  ago  can  afford  to  give.33 

In  a  later  address  he  again  referred  to  the  fact  that  Latin  and 
Greek  were  no  longer  taught  in  the  school.  He  said  in  part: 

But  is  not  discipline  the  outcome  of  experience,  and  may  it 
not  be  found  in  other  lines  of  study?  Is  it  not  rather  secured  by  the 
way  in  which  a  study  is  pursued  than  in  the  subject  matter?  I  was 
long  a  classical  teacher,  and  I  yield  to  none  in  my  estimation  of 
classical  instruction.  But  have  not  our  old  English  authors,  Bacon, 
Milton,  Addison,  Shakespeare,  and  many  others  I  might  enumer¬ 
ate,  become  classic,  and  can  We  not  obtain  from  the  right  study  of 
these  nearly  all  the  discipline  in  language  that  we  need?  We  claim 

32Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  “Principal’s  Greeting,”  Report  of  the  Proceedings  Com¬ 
memorating  the  One-Hundredth  Anniversary ,  etc .,  op .  cit.y  18. 

nIbid. 
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that  our  training  in  these  is  classic,  and  the  results  shown  by  our 

graduates  justify  this  claim.34 

The  state  had  limited  the  work  of  this  school  to  the  training  of 
teachers  and,  in  Mr.  Leavenworth’s  judgment,  it  had  been  wisely 
done.  He  then  reminded  the  alumni  that  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  he  could  teach  but  a  few  more  years.  He  could  not  foresee 
what  his  heirs  might  do  with  the  buildings  if  he  left  them  as  a  part  of 
his  estate.  He  suggested  that  the  alumni  raise  an  ample  fund  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  property  in  order  to  make  “the  past  more  secure,  and  perpet¬ 
uate  the  influence,  the  hallowed  associations,  the  name  and  the  un¬ 
rivaled  opportunity  of  this  famous  school.”35  In  1912  the  state  pur¬ 
chased  the  property. 

On  his  arrival  in  Castleton  Abel  Leavenworth  became  an  active 
participant  in  all  fields  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  community. 
While  in  college  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Delta  Psi  fraternity, 
a  member  of  the  society  for  Religious  Inquiry  and  of  the  Phi  Sigma 
Nu  fraternity.36  In  educational  circles  he  was  most  active.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chittenden  County  Teachers’  Association  from  the 
time  it  was  organized  in  1847  and  its  president  from  1868  to  1870.  He 
had  been  sent  by  that  society  as  its  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers’  Association  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1869. 
From  1857  until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Teachers’ 
Association  which,  on  two  occasions,  elected  him  its  president.37 

This  same  progressive  spirit  of  co-operation  with  others  in  causes 
aimed  towards  the  welfare  of  humanity  animated  him  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Rutland  County  Historical 
Society  and  a  speaker  of  note  at  its  various  meetings  as  well  as  an 
active  member  of  different  committees.38 

The  name  of  Captain  Abel  E.  Leavenworth  is  found  in  a  list  of 
names  of  those  “who  have  rendered  valuable  aid  and  rendered  it 
possible  to  present  this  (Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory  of  Rutland 
County,  Vt.)  in  the  brief  space  of  time  in  which  it  is  essential  such 
works  should  be  completed.”39 

34 Ibid .,  “Response  by  Principal  Leavenworth,”  31. 

35 Ibid .,  “Principal’s  Greeting,”  19. 

36Sarah  Theodosia  (Allen)  Leavenworth,  op.  cit.,  (6). 

*Ubid.y  (10). 

38 Proceedings  of  the  Rutland  County  Historical  Society  from  1882-1887 ,  II, 
24-29,  37-38. 

39 Hamilton  Child ,  Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory  of  Rutland  County ,  Vt., 
for  1881-  82  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Journal  Office,  1881).  3. 
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As  stated  earlier  he  planned  and  directed  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  in  1887.  He,  with  Walter  E.  Howard,  compiled  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  and  presented  a  bound  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Vermont 
State  Library.  Their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  book  as  compilers 
but  on  the  fly  leaf  Mr.  Leavenworth  wrote  their  names  as  editors,  and 
the  date,  September  25,  1889.40 

That  his  heart  was  big  enough  to  go  out  to  all  is  the  testimony  of 
many  elderly  people  in  whose  memories  live  stories  of  his  great  kind¬ 
ness.  The  following  are  examples  of  this. 

One  pleasant  spring  day  after  a  severe  winter,  my  father  met 
an  elderly  man,  who  lived  alone  in  Castleton.  My  father  congratu¬ 
lated  the  old  man  on  being  able  to  walk  about  and  made  inquiries 
about  his  health.  The  old  man’s  face  lighted  up  as  he  replied,  “If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  man  over  there  (pointing  over  his  shoulder 
towards  the  Normal),  I’d  be  over  there  (pointing  over  the  other 
shoulder  towards  the  cemetery).”  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
during  a  prolonged,  severe  storm,  Mr.  Leavenworth,  having  missed 
the  light  in  his  neighbor’s  home,  broke  his  way  through  the  snow¬ 
drifts  and  found  the  old  man  too  sick  to  leave  his  bed.  At  once  he 
brought  in  wood  and  started  the  fire,  returned  to  the  Normal 
School,  obtained  medicine  and  food,  and  took  them  to  the  old  man. 
This  he  did  for  many  days  until  the  patient  was  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  care  for  himself.  Had  the  recipient  of  this  Christ-like 
charity  not  told  of  this,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  been  known. 
Such  was  his  kindness  to  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  position.41 

A  woman  of  ninety-three  years  of  age,  when  asked  what  she  re¬ 
membered  of  her  former  principal,  answered: 

I  can’t  remember  what  subjects  he  taught  me;  but  I  do  re¬ 
member  his  courtesy  and  great  kindness  to  us  girls  and  most  partic¬ 
ularly  his  kindness  and  understanding  on  the  days  we  took  the 
examinations  for  a  teacher’s  certificate.42 

This  memory  of  Abel  Leavenworth  was  given  after  seventy-five  years 
of  a  full  life.  Does  this  not  point  to  the  educational  principle  that  the 
spirit  in  which  knowledge  is  taught  has  more  influence  on  one  than  the 
knowledge  itself? 

Mr.  Leavenworth  opened  a  small,  private,  elementary  school  at 
the  Normal.  He  supervised  the  work  and  did  some  of  the  teaching. 
His  lessons  in  history  and  geography  were  a  source  of  great  joy,  be¬ 
cause  he  closed  the  text  books  and,  out  of  his  vast  fund  of  experience, 

40Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  Report  of  the  Proceedings ,  etc.,  op.  cit Fly  leaf. 
41Interview  with  Miss  Edna  Higley  of  Castleton,  Vermont. 

42Interview  with  the  late  Mrs.  Anna  J.  McDevitt,  of  Rutland,  Vermont. 
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he  opened  up  avenues  of  thought  on  which  his  pupils  marched  with 
him  through  the  Civil  War  from  Vermont  to  Washington,  to  Chicago, 
to  City  Point,  and  to  Richmond.  States,  cities,  rivers,  bays,  penin¬ 
sulas  became  real,  not  dry  definitions  in  a  book.43  Each  successive 
Memorial  Day  was  a  memorable  day  for  the  students,  for  then  their 
beloved  principal,  dressed  in  uniform,  headed  on  horseback  the  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  cemeteries  where  he  supervised  and  assisted  in  placing 
of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  all  departed  soldiers.44  In  1885  Captain 
Leavenworth  delivered  the  address  from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

It  is  for  the  living  that  we  do  this  loving  service  that  we  may 
kindle  anew  our  own  zeal  and,  more  than  all  else,  teach  our  child¬ 
ren  the  lesson  that  men  may  suffer  and  cheerfully  give  even  life 
for  their  country’s  liberties.  The  undying  valor  displayed  by  our 
Vermont  troops  was  attested  by  the  battles  of  Hubbardton,  Benn¬ 
ington,  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  should  ever  remain  fresh  in  our 
hearts.  But  our  thoughts  today  turn  chiefly  to  the  brave  achieve¬ 
ments  of  more  recent  times  as  we  read  upon  the  tombstones  about 
us  the  names  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  save  a  country  and 
see  gathered  around  us  men  who  were  members  of  every  arm  of  the 
service.  What  a  record!  It  is  as  grand  and  enduring  as  these  eternal 
hills  that  trained  them  to  know  no  defeat  when  country,  home, 
and  liberty  were  at  stake.45 

Always  alert  to  opportunities  of  encouraging  others,  he  entered 
into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  pupils.  The  following  illustrations  are 
found  in  two  autograph  albums.46- 47 

School  friendships  are  the  freest  from  the  alloys  that  lessen 
value,  because  disinterested  and  ingenuous. 

I  count,  also,  the  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher  among  the  most 
pleasant  and  unselfish. 

If  you,  my  friend,  Mary,  succeed  through  life  in  sustaining 
every  relation  in  life  as  well  as  you  have  that  of  pupil  with  me,  I 
can  wish  for  you  no  higher  success,  for  faithfulness  unto  death 
wins  the  “Crown  of  life”. 

State  Normal  Most  sincerely, 

Castleton,  Vermont  Abel  E.  Leavenworth 

io-i8-’85 

43Interview  with  Miss  Edna  Higley,  of  Castleton,  Vermont. 

44 Ibid . 

45Signed  article  by  Miss  Minnie  Rice  of  Castleton,  Vermont,  in  possession  of 
the  writer. 

46Autograph  book  of  Mary  Brearton  in  possession  of  Miss  Julia  Murphy  of 
Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 

47Autograph  book  of  Elizabeth  Brearton  in  possession  of  Miss  Julia  Murphy 
of  Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 
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A  sister’s  counsel  I  gladly  echo,  for  no  love  is  more  unselfish, 
more  pure  or  more  sincere. 

Right  doing,  too,  is  its  own  reward,  for  it  accompanies  a  con¬ 
science  void  of  offense. 

Sincerely  your  Friend  and  Principal 
Abel  E.  Leavenworth 

Castleton  State 
Normal 
April  2,  1888 


The  following  letter48  was  written  to  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  of  Castleton  Normal  School  of  1886. 

Castleton,  Vermont 
Sept.  3,  1887 

My  dear  friend, 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter  on  my  return  home  from 
a  trip  to  Burlington  and  over  the  mountain.  Was  glad  to  learn 
that  you  are  at  the  post  of  duty,  doing  the  best  you  can. 

I  have  sent  your  name  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Higbee  of  Proctor.  Should 
a  place  open  for  you  there  in  the  future,  I  hope  you  will  take  it. 
There  are  better  places  waiting  for  you,  yet  you  must  faithfully  do 
all  the  good  you  can  at  W.  Castleton  meanwhile.  I  trust  your  in¬ 
fluences  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  healing  of  the  feuds  of  your 
district.  You  may  not  see  immediate  results,  but  a  quiet,  faithful 
performance  of  duty  will  go  far  to  help. 

I  am  very,  very  busy.  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  come  to  the 
Centennial  next  Wednesday.  You  must  not  fail,  for  it  will  be  a 
great  day  in  the  history  of  the  School.  You  will  enjoy  it  and  can 
teach  on  Saturday  to  make  up,  if  necessary. 

Sincerely, 

Abel  E.  Leavenworth 

His  name  is  associated  with  broad-mindedness,  open-heartedness 
and  disinterested  love  in  the  minds  not  only  of  his  students,  but  also 
of  their  children  who,  although  they  never  saw  him,  feel  that  they 
knew  him.  What  greater  tribute  can  be  given  to  an  educator?  Knowl¬ 
edge  may  lie  dormant;  but  the  love  or  the  hate  that  accompanies  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  leave  upon  the  soul  something  that  is  in¬ 
delible;  and  which  influences  one’s  living  in  time  and  eternity. 

In  the  book  of  Jeremias  is  the  following:  “With  desolation  is  all 
the  land  made  desolate,  because  there  is  none  that  considereth  in  the 


480riginal  letter  in  possession  of  Miss  Julia  Murphy  of  Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 
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heart.”49  Abel  Leavenworth  was  one  who  did  consider  and  did  medi¬ 
tate  on  his  sacred  duty  of  so  living  as  to  be  ready  to  render  an  account 
of  his  stewardship.  He  taught  the  same  to  others.  To  a  pupil  of 
thirteen  he  wrote,  at  the  time  of  her  baptism,  congratulating  her  and 
referring  to  himself  as  her  brother  in  Christ.  “This,”  she  said,  “made 
me  feel  very  responsible  and  grown  up.”60  Records  prove  Abel  Edgar 
Leavenworth  was  a  true  friend,  a  trusted  citizen,  a  noble  educator, 
and  a  real  Christian. 

49Jeremias,  12:11. 

50 Written  statement  of  Miss  Edna  Higley  of  Castleton,  Vermont,  in  possession 
of  the  writer. 
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CHAPTER  V 

PHILIP  REYNOLDS  LEAVENWORTH 
AND  EDUCATION 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Philp  Reynolds  Leaven¬ 
worth,  which  occurred  on  August  25,  1927,  his  momory  was  honored 
in  the  Castleton  Federated  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  the 
church  bulletin  for  Sunday,  August  28,  1955,  appears  the  following: 

The  flowers  on  the  altar  table  today  are  given  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Philip  Leavenworth — a  man  who  touched  the  lives  of  many  and 
brought  a  new  vision  wherever  he  went.  Let  us  remember  him 
today  and  give  to  God  thanks  that  such  a  man  has  lived  here.1 

The  simplicity  and  nobility  of  this  educator  reveal,  to  a  marked 
degree,  the  qualities  of  the  mother  who  nurtured  and  guided  the  un¬ 
folding  physical,  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  powers  of  her 
son  until  her  death,  at  which  time  Philip  was  ten  and  one-half  years 
of  age.  This  woman,  Mary  Evelina  Griggs,  was  born  in  Cazenovia, 
New  York,  in  November,  1822.  She  died  in  Randolph,  Vermont,  on 
June  30,  1877.  Miss  Griggs  was  educated  in  the  Oneida  Conference 
Seminary.  A  brilliant  pupil,  she  passed  through  all  its  grades  with 
highest  honors.  After  a  successful  teaching  experience  in  New  York 
State  she  went,  under  the  guidance  of  Governor  Slade,  to  Bolivar, 
Missouri,  where  she  opened  the  Bolivar  Academy.  Within  a  few 
months  the  school  grew  so  rapidly  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  a  man 
be  its  principal.  As  stated  earlier,  Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth  became 
that  principal  and  spent  three  and  one-half  years  in  that  position. 
During  this  time,  on  September  14,  1853,  he  married  Miss  Griggs. 
After  their  return  to  Vermont,  husband  and  wife  devoted  themselves 
wholeheartedly  to  the  work  of  education.  In  the  schools  of  Hines- 
burgh,  West  Brattleboro,  and  New  Haven,  Mrs.  Leavenworth  in¬ 
fluenced  countless  souls  by  her  high  ideals  expressed  in  actual  teach¬ 
ing,  publications  and,  above  all,  in  her  life  of  devotion  to  home, 
family,  and  God.  From  1862  to  1865  she  gave  unstintingly  to  her 
country  by  unselfishly  carrying  on,  in  the  care  of  their  young  children, 
while  her  husband  was  fighting  to  preserve  the  Union. 

Much  can  be  read  between  the  lines  of  the  following  statement 
taken  from  a  memorial. 


]Castleton  Federated  Church  Bulletin,  August  28,  1955. 
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Mrs.  Leavenworth  was  a  woman  of  fine  culture  and  great  force 
of  character.  Besides  caring  for  a  large  family  and  teaching,  she 
found  time  for  much  literary  labor,  and  was  a  valued  contributor 
of  both  verse  and  prose  to  many  periodicals;  especially,  through 
the  whole  term  of  its  existence,  to  the  Vermont  School  J  ournal;  and 
she  leaves  in  manuscript  what  may  yet  appear  in  some  permanent 
form.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Leavenworth  had  been  in  ill  health, 
and  once  her  life  was  despaired  of  for  weeks  together.  During  her 
period  of  weakness  and  of  suffering,  her  character  shone  its  bright¬ 
est;  exhibiting  the  ripeness  of  all  Christian  graces,  and  showing 
marvelously  how  a  strong  spirit  may  triumph  over  bodily  infirmi¬ 
ties. 

The  following  lines  dictated  by  her  a  few  days  previous  to  her 
death,  indicate  the  calm  faith  with  wEich  she  approached  the 
entrance  to  another  life: 

On  my  wall  there  hangs  a  picture 
Of  a  bright  and  sunny  land; 

Beyond  the  windings  of  a  river, 

Framed  in  Gold,  blue  mountains  stand. 

Wondrous  lovely  is  the  river, 

Wid’ning  here  and  narrowing  there. 

White  sails  gleaming  in  the  distance 
On  its  placid  bosom  fair. 

In  my  mind  there  is  a  picture 
Of  a  river  fairer  far, 

Pure  and  clear  its  crystal  waters, 

Storms  shall  ne’er  its  beauty  mar. 

Trees  of  an  immortal  foliage 
Overhand  each  shining  shore, 

In  spotless  garments,  ’neath  their  branches, 

Christ’s  redeemed  walk  evermore.2 

At  the  age  of  three  years  Philip  suffered  a  serious  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  which  left  him  peculiarly  unable  to  walk  or  talk.  Both  of  these 
activities  he  performed  skillfully  before  his  illness.  He  had  slowly  to 
learn  them  again.3  So  often  in  later  years,  in  his  teaching  of  pedagogy 
and  school  management,  Philip  recalled  these  days  and  the  kindness 
of  his  mother  and  of  those  whom  she  selected  to  help  her  child  in 
what,  today,  would  be  termed  rehabilitation.  At  those  times  he  urged 
his  students  at  Castleton  Normal  School  to  have  kindly  patience  in 
dealing  with  the  infirmities  and  faults  of  their  pupils. 

2“In  Memoriam,”  a  black  bordered  folder  found  among  the  private  papers  of 
Mrs.  Philip  Leavenworth. 

3Account  given  by  Mrs.  Grace  Sanford  of  Castleton,  Vermont. 
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Mrs.  Leavenworth  was  an  unusual  woman  gifted  with  eminent 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  She  was  devoted  to  her  family,  and,  in  her 
troubles,  found  strength  in  an  unshakeable  trust  in  God  and  this  trust 
she  instilled  into  her  children.  Her  piety  came  from  her  heart  and  God 
was  her  aim  in  all  things.  Forgetful  of  self  she  went  on,  despite  de¬ 
clining  health  and  strength.  Mrs.  Leavenworth  said  to  her  husband 
when,  in  May,  1862,  just  two  months  before  the  birth  of  their  fifth 
child,  he  asked  her  permission  to  enlist:  “Yes,  if  you  think  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  do  so.”4 

Her  virtue  and  educational  talents  were  fruitful  in  the  training 
of  her  own  children  and  the  pupils  in  her  husband’s  charge.  Fearless 
and  undaunted,  she  taught  her  children  and  pupils  to  fear  no  one  but 
God,  and  to  fear  God  lest  they  offend  Him  who  was  their  loving 
Father. 

Respect  for  oneself  and  others  with  its  accompaniment,  politeness, 
was  her  way  of  instilling  into  her  children  and  pupils  good  order, 
painstaking  cleanliness,  with  desire  for  and  satisfaction  in  neat  and 
attractive  dress.  All  this  was  to  be  motivated  not  by  vanity,  but  by 
religious  principles  and  their  resulting  influence  on  character  forma¬ 
tion. 

Fortunately  for  the  teachers  and  mothers  of  Vermont,  Mrs. 
Leavenwmrth  wrote  and  published  many  articles  from  which  extracts 
will  be  given.  In  an  article  termed  “Wherewithal  Shall  We  Re  Cloth¬ 
ed”  she  paints  a  picture  of  a  wordly  minded,  selfish  daughter.  This 
girl  becomes  a  wife  and  mother  who  is  so  engrossed  in  herself  and  her 
needs  that  she  is  neglectful  of  and  most  unjust  to  her  family  and  em¬ 
ployees.  The  article  ends  thus: 

This  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  And  who  can  say  “I  am  without 
sin?”  “Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?”  Is  not  this  the  great 
question,  not  merely  with  the  fashionable  world,  but  with  those 
who  profess  to  follow  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  whose  adorning 
should  be,  not  that  outward  adorning  of  putting  on  of  “gold,  or 
pearls,  or  costly  array,”  but  the  ornament  of  a  “meek  and  quiet 
spirit”  ? 

Do  not  our  young  ladies  give  to  this  question  far  more  time 
and  thought  than  it  deserves?  If  more  attention  were  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  less  to  dress,  would  they 
not  be  better  fitted  for  the  positions  to  which  most  look  forward?5 


4Abel  Edgar  Leavenworth,  “Vermont  at  Richmond,”  Proceedings  of  the  Rut¬ 
land  County  Historical  Society ,  op.  cit .,  24. 

5Mary  Evelina  Leavenworth,  “Wherewithal  Shall  We  Be  Clothed?”,  Vermont 
School  Journal ,  I  (February,  i860),  281. 
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In  an  article  on  social  intercourse,  Mrs.  Leavenworth  expresses 
herself  very  clearly,  as  is  shown  by  the  following: 

I  love  to  be  “off  my  guard,”  to  feel  that  only  partial  friends  are 
listeners,  and  that  my  words  will  not  be  twisted  and  turned  till 
they  acquire  a  meaning  all  unlike  the  one  intended.  I  love  the 
quick  repartee  and  the  harmless  jest;  but  is  it  not  true  that  too 
often,  scandal  forms  a  bitter  ingredient  in  this  cup  of  sweets?  That 
we  allow  ourselves  to  speak  too  freely  of  the  absent,  of  those  we 
daily  meet  as  friends?  Can  we  recall  one  evening  spent  in  social 
converse,  without  feeling  that  we  have  broken  the  goldenrule, 
“  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you”  ?  We 
would  have  others  lenient  towards  our  faults.  We  would  have 
them  put  the  best  possible  construction  upon  all  of  our  actions. 
If  conscious  of  possessing  any  good  traits,  we  would  prefer  to  hear 
that  those  have  been  the  subject  of  remark,  rather  than  our  bad 
qualities.  Above  all,  do  most  of  us  dread  being  held  up  to  ridicule. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  who  has  not  peculiarities  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  place  him  in  a  ridiculous  light.  But  is  it  gener¬ 
ous  or  noble  to  do  so?  If  the  person  is  our  inferior,  is  it  not  stoop¬ 
ing?  If  our  equal,  is  it  not  unkind?  Oh!  how  like  to  Heaven  would 
earth  be,  if  a  spirit  of  unselfish  love  characterized  our  social  inter¬ 
course.6 

She  reproves  mothers  for  allowing  indolence,  selfishness  and 
inefficiency  to  enthrall  their  daughters. 

If  you  let  her  go  on  in  this  way,  what  kind  of  wife  and  mother 
will  she  make!  Energy,  industry  and  skill  in  house-wifery,  don’t 
come  by  intuition.  Burn  the  trashy  literature!  Give  her  solid 
reading,  — history,  the  English  classics,  with,  now  and  then,  per¬ 
haps,  a  standard  work  of  fiction.  Above  all,  teach  her  to  love  the 
blessed  Volume  whose  ytfords  are  light  and  life.  “Must  she  give  up 
her  piano?”  By  no  means,  but  let  its  use  be  consecrated  to  higher 

and  holier  purposes . Let  such  a  taste  for  music  be  cultivated 

as  shall  strengthen  and  elevate,  not  enervate  .... 

My  dear  Mrs.  A.,  be  persuaded  to  try  this  course  wdth  Louise, 
and  see  if  the  color  does  not  come  back  to  her  cheek,  cheerfulness 
to  her  tones,  and  elasticity  to  her  step.  Try  it,  a«nd  when  you  are 
in  your  grave  she  will  bless  your  memory.7 

In  an  article  on  beauty  she  writes  of  the  beauty  to  be  found  in 
nature,  in  children,  in  growing  youth,  in  stately  manhood,  and  in 
peaceful  old  age.  She  then  comments  on  the  superior  beauty  of  in- 

6Mary  Evelina  Leavenworth,  “Social  Intercourse,”  Vermont  School  Journal , 
I,  (July,  1859),  89. 

7Mary  Evelina  Leavenworth,  “A  Mistake  and  Its  Remedy,”  Vermont  School 
Journal ,  I  (August,  1859),  114. 
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tellect  enjoyed  by  a  mind  cultivated  and  refined.  Then  she  turns  to 
real  beauty  of  soul. 

But  there  is  a  beauty  far  superior  even  to  this,  a  beauty  which 
elevates  frail  humanity  to  an  equality  with  the  angelic  host.  And 
this  may  be  possessed  by  all,  —the  talented  and  simple,  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  the  fair  and  the  ugly,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is 
the  beauty  which  shines  forth  in  acts  of  kindness  to  a  suffering 
fellow-being,  which  prompts  us  to  deny  ourselves  that  we  may  do 
good  to  others,  which  enables  us  to  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  to  do 
wrong — to  return  a  courteous  answer  to  bitter  words. 

In  woman  it  is  the  “ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.”  In 
man  it  is  a  never-swerving  adhesion  to  the  right,  be  it  ever  so 
unpopular.  And  in  all  it  is  a  development  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who, 
though,  “despised  and  rejected  of  men,”  was  nevertheless,  all 
beauty, ^all  perfection.  “Seek  and  ye  shall  find”  “ask  and  ye  shall 
receive,”  this  beauty  that  fadeth  not  away.8 

Writing  of  truth  she  says: 

How  beautiful  is  truth !  Not  merely  truth  of  word,  but  of  look, 
of  expression,  of  thought,  of  feeling.  How  many  there  are  who 
would  scorn  to  tell  a  lie,  who  would  repel  the  charge  indignantly, 
yet  who  do  not  hesitate  to  convey  false  impressions  by  word  or 
sigh,  and  then  excuse  themselves  by  saying,  “I  didn’t  tell  a  lie.  I 
made  her  think  thus  and  so,  but  I  didn’t  say  so.”  Is  not  this  really 
lying?  In  the  sight  of  Him  who  judgeth  not  by  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  but  by  the  motives  of  the  heart,  is  it  not  lying?  And  it  is  to 
Him  we  must  render  our  account. 

Let  us  be  sincere.  God  is  truth,  and  the  more  truthful  our 
characters,  the  nearer  our  likeness  approaches  His  who  is  all  per¬ 
fection.9 

Writing  eight  months  later  she  uses  the  same  topic: 

How  do  our  hearts  swell  with  admitation,  when  we  behold  the 
really  truthful  person!  The  man,  woman,  or  child,  though  clad  in 
the  meanest  garb  of  poverty,  whom  neither  interest,  fear,  ambi¬ 
tion,  nor  love  of  praise,  can  cause  to  swerve  one  iota  from  the 
truth,  in  word  or  act,  is  nobler  than  earth’s  proudest,  richest  deni¬ 
zen  without  this  jewel.10 

The  last  stanza  of  her  poem  entitled  “Our  Mountain  Brooklet” 
is  a  summary  of  her  life’s  ambition. 

8Mary  Evelina  Leavenworth,  “Beauty,”  Vermont  School  Journal ,  I  (October, 
1859),  168. 

9Mary  Evelina  Leavenworth,  “Truth,”  Vermont  School  Journal ,  I  (April, 

1859),  23. 

10Mary  Evelina  Leavenworth,  “The  Beauty  of  a  Truthful  Character,”  Ver¬ 
mont  School  Journal ,  I  (December,  1859),  205. 
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From  it  I  learn  a  lesson 
Of  cheerful,  patient  toil; 

May  my  life  be  like  the  streamlet, 

Blessing  and  blest  of  all; 

Onward,  till  the  goal  is  won, 

Upward,  till  this  life  is  done.11 

She  closes  her  poem,  “The  Sabbath,”  with  the  following: 

Oh!  grant  that  in  our  every  heart 
A  Savior’s  love  may  dwell  to-day. 

And  through  the  week,  its  tenderness 
Our  every  word  and  act  may  sway. 

And  may  Thy  spirit’s  influence 
With  all  our  days  be  blended, 

Until  we  join  the  hosts  above, 

Our  earthly  Sabbaths  ended.12 

Mrs.  Leavenworth  lived  and  worked  in  the  spirit  of  the  proverb: 
“Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.”13  The  life  and  works  of  her  children,  and,  most 
especially,  of  Philip,  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  good  Christian  mother, 
the  first  and  most  effective  educator  of  man. 

The  following  tribute  to  Philip  Leavenworth,  written  by  a  former 
member  of  his  faculty  at  Castleton  Normal  School,  is  evidence  of  his 
mother’s  lasting  influence  on  her  young  child. 

Setting  aside  personal  ambition,  Mr.  Leavenworth  in  all  de¬ 
ference  first  took  over  active  principalship  duties  in  order  to  be  of 
use  to  a  father  indeed  worthy  of  service  and  affection.  The  sincer¬ 
ity  of  the  young  man  at  this  high  level  found  its  own  reward;  he 
discovered  the  work  taken  for  another  to  be  after  all  his  own  task, 
worthy  of  his  devoted  effort.  It  thus  came  happily  about  that  Mr. 
Leavenworth  by  choice  followed  a  profession  at  first  thrust  upon 
him.  Genuineness  is  and  always  has  been  a  salient  quality  of  Mr. 
Leavenworth’s;  it  has  led  him  to  do  things  wholeheartedly,  so  that 
his  career  has  been  marked  by  growth  of  executive  ability  and  of 
fine  professional  spirit.  There  is  no  kind  of  work  from  which  Mr. 
Leavenworth  has  held  back  his  hand.  There  are  those  in  places  of 
trust  who  claim  to  count  certain  tasks  or  details  beneath  their 
dignity.  Not  so  Mr.  Leavenworth;  his  truer  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  place  and  person  includes  the  readiness  to  give  what  sort 

11  Mary  Evelina  Leavenworth,  “Our  Mountain  Brooklet,”  Vermont  School 
Journal ,  II  (December,  i860),  227. 

12Mary  Evelina  Leavenworth,  “The  Sabbath,”  Vermont  School  Journal ,  III 
(August,  1861),  244. 

13Proverbs,  22:6. 
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and  what  extent  of  service  may  be  expected  to  answer  a  real  need. 
For  any  school  or  community  interest  tending  sanely  toward  im¬ 
provement,  Mr.  Leavenworth  is  always  willing  to  give  his  best; 
to  the  setting  aside  of  his  own  ease  and  advantage.  Such  a  spirit, 
by  inevitable  paradox,  wins  from  his  associates  the  high  tribute  of 
a  warm  personal  loyalty.14 

Before  presenting  the  facts,  which  prove  that  Philip  Leavenworth 
was  a  real  educator  in  that  he  was  not  caught  in  the  bewilderment  of 
the  modern  world  but  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  life  and  education,  a  brief  summary  of  the  principles  of  true 
democracy  seems  necessary.  These  principles  provide  the  reader 
with  a  standard  for  measuring  the  real  value  of  the  Leavenworth  con¬ 
tribution  to  education. 

The  Founding  Fathers  based  this  Republic  on  a  sound  scholastic 
interpretation  of  democracy.  “Certain  unalienable  rights  .  .  .  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  are  free  gifts  from  the  Creator 
and  this  government  was  established  for  the  preservation  and  safe¬ 
guarding  of  these  rights  designated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  American  ideal  is  a  way  of  life  founded  upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  fundamental  values  or  free  gifts.  That  ideal  ex¬ 
presses  the  continued  striving  of  the  American  people,  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively  toward  democratic  living  in  accordance  with 
true  democratic  principles.  Democratic  principles  have  their 
source  in  the  worth  of  the  individual.  The  promotion  and  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  this  ideal  is  a  fundamental  secondary  objective  of  the 
educative  process.15 

Educators  must  have  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  and  of  education 
in  order  not  to  become  enmeshed  in  false  standards.  This  necessary 
and  true  philosophy  is  founded  on  divine  truth,  man’s  rational  nature, 
and  systematized  common  sense.  From  these  sources  is  derived  a  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  individual,  of 
democracy,  and  of  true  democratic  living.  A  true  educator — one  who 
is  imbued  with  the  real  significance  of  the  nature  of  these  three  ele¬ 
ments — recognizes  any  inconsistency  in  theory  and  practice.  He  is 
able  to  distinguish  between  accidental  social  changes  and  the  un- 

14Mary  G.  Higley,  “Philip  Reynolds  Leavenworth — Principal,  Superintendent, 
Citizen,”  Castle  Tone ,  1927,  35. 

16John  D.  Redden  and  Francis  A.  Ryan,  “Education  for  Democracy,”  A 
Catholic  Philosophy  of  Education  (Milwaukee:  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company, 
1956),  531- 
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changing  principles  of  the  moral  law.  He  recognizes,  evaluates,  and 
makes  adjustments  to  these  changes  but  always  in  conformity  to 
eternal  principles  which  limit  him  in  his  choice  of  procedures.  Since 
fundamental  principles  have  their  final  sanctions  in  religion,  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  religion  in  the  life  of  one  whose  rational  nature  craves  that  for 
which  he  was  created — namely  God — results  in  the  negation  of  these 
principles,  a  complete  moral  collapse,  and  the  loss  of  man’s  most  dy¬ 
namic  forces.  This  is  the  lesson  history  teaches  over  and  over  and  the 
lesson  to  which  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the  world  today  point.16 

True  Christian  Democracy  means:  (i)  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
Supreme  Being  from  whom  come  all  rights  and  to  whom  all  men  have 
obligations,  (2)  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  divinity.  On 
this  latter  rests  the  worth  and  sanctions  of  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Cooperation,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christ’s  teaching,  is  founded 
on  self-sacrifice,  another  of  Christ’s  basic  principles.  In  order  to  co¬ 
operate  with  another  one  must  put  aside,  more  or  less,  one’s  own  likes, 
desires,  and  conceits.  This  continual  putting  aside  of  self  blossoms 
into  the  virtue  of  charity,  or  brotherly  love  taught  and  exemplified  by 
Christ  and  insisted  upon  over  and  over  by  St.  Paul.  Democracy, 
though  not  a  religion,  is  Christian  charity  which,  amid  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  worldly  standards,  permeates  and  directs  necessary  changes  in 
political  and  social  life.  “Education  in  and  for  this  charity  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  true  and  genuine  education  for  democracy.”17 

In  the  study  of  the  Leavenworth  family  it  is  possible  to  find  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  presence  of  this  true  philosophy  of  education.  Abel 
Edgar’s  life  and  writings  point  to  this  over  and  over  as  do  the  life  and 
writings  of  his  wife.  Philip  was  a  true  son  of  these  parents.  Year  after 
year  as  his  students  left  the  Castleton  Normal  School  they  were  pre¬ 
pared,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  establish  in  their  classrooms  a  true 
Christian  democracy.  His  instructions  to  classes  in  pedagogy  and 
school  management  were  to  the  effect  that  each  teacher  would  find 
in  his  class  pupils  with  varying  degrees  of  acquired  knowledge,  ability, 
and  goodness.  Just  as  Christ  had  His  apostles,  disciples,  and  less 
stable  followers  and  measured  His  instructions  according  to  each  one’s 
potentiality  and  need;  so  the  teacher,  following  the  example  of  the 
Perfect  Teacher,  should  study  his  pupils  and  treat  each  one  as  seemed 
best  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  life  in  time  and  in  eternity.18  “You 


16 Ibid .,  53 1-584. 

17 Ibid .,  584. 

18Interview  with  Mrs.  Bertha  Cochran  Senif  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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must  model  your  teaching  on  that  of  Christ,”  were  the  concluding 
words  of  his  instructions  to  each  outgoing  class.19 

In  the  same  classes  he  instructed  the  student  teachers  regarding 
the  question  of  discipline.  He  made  it  clear  that  a  teacher  must  first 
win  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  That  would  be  the  best  guarantee  of 
order  which  was  imperative  for  success  in  teaching.  Love  would  follow 
respect  and  then  one  could  really  teach.  To  win  respect  and  love,  a 
teacher  must  be  deserving  of  it.  He  must  possess  self-control  in  order 
to  control  others.  If  a  pupil  were  deliberately  and  openly  disobedient, 
a  teacher  might  resort  to  corporal  punishment  but  only  after  having 
carefully  and  impartially  decided  that  the  offense  was  open  and  de¬ 
liberate  disobedience.  For  no  other  offense  should  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  be  used.  When  one  considers  that  this  advice  was  given  over 
forty  years  ago,  when  little  was  taught  in  most  schools  about  human 
personality — the  whole  man — with  consequent  influence  of  unwise 
disciplinary  measures  or  of  the  lack  of  any  discipline  one  realizes  how 
solid  were  Philip  Leavenworth’s  views.20  He  used  the  psychology  text 
of  William  James  but  was  most  careful  to  delete  from  it  pragmatic 
and  other  non-Christian  principles.  His  students,  the  future  teachers, 
were  instructed  by  precept  and  example  to  weigh  carefully  all  educa¬ 
tional  fads  in  the  balance  of  Christ’s  teachings.  The  school  existed 
for  the  pupils  and  only  such  changes  were  to  be  accepted  as  resulted 
in  some  real  value  to  them.  Teaching  was  to  him  a  blessed  privilege 
for  which  one  was  to  give  an  account  to  Him  who  loved  little  children 
and  who  said,  “Amen  I  say  to  you,  whoever  does  not  accept  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  as  a  little  child  will  not  enter  into  it.”21 

The  following  was  written  by  a  teacher  who  had  been  his  student: 

A  man  of  vision,  and  years  ahead  of  his  time  was  Philip 
Leavenworth.  He  felt  that  money  given  to  institutions  by  founda¬ 
tions  stressing  training  for  technical  skills — such  as  engineering — 
could  also  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  the  teaching  profession 
which  some  people  call  today  “the  forgotten  men  of  philan- 
throphy.”  He  inspired  his  pupils  with  a  love  for  teaching  and  a 
desire  to  further  their  education  as  he  felt  that  teachers  should 
possess  great  knowledge  and  continually  seek  for  more.  A  man  of 
high  ideals,  he  inculcated  in  his  pupils  the  desire  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  to  put  forth  the  greatest  effort.  A  seriousness  of  purpose 


19Ibid. 

20Interview  with  Mrs.  May  E.  Fenton  of  Rutland,  Vermont. 
21Mark,  10:1 5. 
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combined  with  a  marvelous  sense  of  humor  made  his  class  in¬ 
structions  much  appreciated  and  indelibly  fixed  in  memory.22 

A  noted  French  author  in  summing  up  his  views  on  the  results  of 
his  Lycee  education  wrote: 

I  had  no  bad  masters,  — on  the  contrary  all  were  very  respect¬ 
ful  (to  religion);  but  even  such  as  these  do  harm  because  they  are 
neutral,  and  because  youth  needs  to  be  instructed  not  by  neutrals, 
but  by  believing  and  holy  souls,  and  more  than  that  by  men  who 
are  learned  in  religious  matters,  capable  of  justifying  their  beliefs, 
and  of  inspiring  young  people  with  a  firm  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  their  faith.23 

Such  a  charge  can  never  be  made  against  either  Abel  or  Philip 
Leavenworth.  Whether  one  agreed  or  did  not  agree  with  their  re¬ 
ligious  affiliation,  one  sensed  their  sincerity,  their  deep  faith,  and  their 
love  for  and  trust  in  God.  The  following  testifies  this  of  Philip: 

We  all  liked  P.  R.  Leavenworth:  he  stood  for  something,  he 
had  the  personality  which  inspired  us  to  do  great  things.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  tribute  to  pay  him  is  that  he  knew  young  people  and 
his  Bible  verses  Were  selected  accordingly.  Who  will  ever  forget 
his  reading  of  them  and  most  especially  o f“.  .  .  .  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity”?  Well  do  I  remember  my  task  of  accompany¬ 
ing  the  singing  and  playing  the  marches  as  the  students  left  the 
chapel.  All  that  was  good  for  us.  Methods  were  important  but 
for  P.  R.  the  development  of  character  came  first.24 

Each  morning  the  entire  school,  faculty  and  pupils,  assembled  in 
the  chapel  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  former  Castleton  Medical 
College  building.  This  was  a  large,  well-aired,  pleasant  room.  The 
faculty  sat  on  the  stage,  Mr.  Leavenworth  in  the  center  behind  a  desk. 
The  pupils  faced  the  faculty.  At  a  given  signal  all  stood  and  sang  a 
hymn.  This  was  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer.  After  all  were  seated 
and  quiet  reigned,  following  the  grave  efforts  on  the  part  of  students 
to  lower  wooden  seats  onto  wooden  supports  (no  rubber  cushioning), 
Mr.  Leavenworth  rose  and  read  in  his  grave,  pleasant  manner  some 
selection  of  his  choice  from  the  Bible.  These  selections  were  often 
from  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 

^Interview  with  and  written  statement  of  Catherine  Mulhern  of  Bergenfield 
New  Jersey.  ’ 

23Charles  de  Foucauld,  Meditations  of  a  Hermit  (New  York:  Benziger  Broth 
ers,  1930),  7* 

c  <  'AVmten  statement  of  Margaret  C.  McDonough,  Principal  of  Kings  Highway 
School,  West  Springfield,  Mass.  67 
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Paul.  No  comment  was  ever  made.25  Then  a  trembling  pupil,  assigned 
from  alphabetically  arranged  lists  of  classes,  proceeded  to  the  front 
and,  half  facing  the  faculty  and  students,  read  from  the  Rutland 
Herald  all  blue-penciled  sections.  Woe  betide  one  who  read  in  a  mono¬ 
tone  or  in  tones  too  low  to  be  heard  by  all.  After  this  performance, 
which  became  easier  with  frequent  repetitions  during  the  years  of 
attendance,  Mr.  Leavenworth  made  any  announcements.  These  might 
be  general  admonitions,  “Wear  the  cap,  if  it  fits  you;”  warnings,  “You 
must  control  yourself,  if  you  would  control  your  pupils;”  schedule  of 
social  events,  “Young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  remember  your  import¬ 
ance  when  in  public  places,  be  dignified  as  befits  future  teachers,” 
hours  and  places  of  exams;  and  flock-shot  criticisms,  “He  shot  at 
nothing  and  hit  it.”  If  these  remarks  remedied  a  situation,  nothing 
more  was  ever  heard  of  it;  if  they  did  not,  a  kind  but  firm  remon¬ 
strance  was  given  privately  in  the  office;  if  this  did  not  suffice,  a  cor¬ 
rection  was  given  in  public.  Rumors  had  it  that  recourse  to  parents 
followed  this  and,  if  necessary,  suspension  or  expulsion.  Mr.  Leaven¬ 
worth  made  it  very  clear  that  he  would  recommend  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  for  teacher  certificates  only  those  who  were 
upright  in  character,  dependable  in  conduct,  and  open  to  reasonable 
suggestions.  If  any  pupil  could  not  meet  these  requirements,  he  de¬ 
served  no  place  in  Castleton  State  Normal  School.26 

After  these  announcements,  which  were  joyfully  anticipated  by  the 
students,  a  patriotic  or  seasonal  song  was  sung  and  then,  to  the  tune 
of  a  spirited  march,  the  students  laden  with  books  filed  from  the 
chapel  to  begin  their  day  in  the  classrooms.  The  pianist  for  these 
exercises  was  given  a  weekly  assignment  from  an  alphabetical  list  of 
all  students  capable  of  playing  what  was  required.  No  capable  student 
was  ever  overlooked.27 

A  former  student  at  the  school  writes  thus: 

Now  after  fifty-one  years  I  have  very  happy  memories  of  my 
former  teacher  and  principal.  He  was  a  kind  fatherly  adviser  to 
all  the  young  people  who  passed  through  his  hands  at  the  State 
Normal  School.  He  watched  over  the  girls,  especially  those  in 
residence  very  carefully  and  molded  their  characters  in  those  form¬ 
ative  years.  In  his  chapel  talks  he  used  many  maxims  one  of 
which  I  never  forgot.  “Habit  forms  by  cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron 

“Written  statement  of  Sister  Mary  Teresa  Lavelle,  of  Burlington,  Vermont. 

26Interview  with  and  written  statements  of  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Lavery  of 
Poultney,  Vermont. 

27Written  statement  of  Margaret  C.  McDonough,  op.  cit. 
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chains.”  This  I  passed  on  to  my  pupils  and  trust  it  helped  them 
to  avoid  bad  habits  as  it  had  helped  me.  He  was  a  good  discipli¬ 
narian  but  was  always  kind.  He  impressed  us  students  with  the 
view  that  he  was  taking  our  parents’  place  and  was  responsible  to 
them  for  our  conduct.28 

One  of  his  schoolmates  and  a  co-worker  writes  thus  of  Philip 
Leavenworth : 

Unerring  in  his  judgments,  of  strong  personality,  carrying  out 
with  relentless  energy  his  projects  for  educational  advancement, 
endowed  with  a  kindly  spirit  of  friendliness  which  secured  the 
cooperation  of  his  students,  Mr.  Leavenworth  directed  the  institu¬ 
tion  (Castleton  Normal  School)  so  that  it  prospered  under  his 
leadership.29 

Truly  democratic  in  his  methods  of  teaching,  at  a  time  when  edu¬ 
cators  were  going  to  one  extreme  or  the  other  in  the  field  of  pupil- 
activity  for  the  sake  of  more  activity  and  not  for  worthwhile  perma¬ 
nent  values,  Mr.  Leavenworth  steered  a  middle  course  with  his  student 
teachers  and  later  with  his  teachers  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
superintendent.  Frequently  he  opened  a  discussion  with  an  opinion 
(true,  biased,  or  false)  and  encouraged  the  students  to  express  their 
opinions;  however,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  required  to  give 
reasons  for  holding  these  opinions.  With  respect  for  the  contribution 
of  each,  probing  gently  but  not  causing  undue  embarrassment,  he  led 
the  class  through  the  maze  of  conflicting  opinions  to  the  true  or  reason¬ 
able  solution.  His  most  inspiring  smile,  hearty  laugh,  or  discreet 
silence  took  any  sting  from  a  situation  that  might  inhibit  further 
expression  of  views  on  the  part  of  one  who  needed  some  straightening- 
out  in  his  logic  or  ethics.30 

The  following  is  an  appraisal  of  his  influence  on  a  future  teacher 
who  has  had  a  long  experience  in  Vermont  and  New  York. 

It  is  refreshing  to  look  back  in  memory  to  the  days  when  I  was 
a  student  at  Castleton  Normal  School.  Philip  R.  Leavenworth 
was  principal,  and  though  we  were  fortunate  to  have  a  fine  staff  of 
teachers,  Mr.  Leavenworth  stands  out  very  strongly  in  my  mind  as 
a  friend,  teacher,  and  worthy  citizen. 

He  was  a  busy  man,  but  never  seemed  hurried.  He  could  take 
time  to  answer  questions  with  a  patience  at  which  I  now  marvel . . . 

28Interview  with  and  written  statement  of  Margaret  Thompson  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

^Interview  with  and  written  statement  of  Miss  Minnie  Rice  of  Castleton, 
Vermont. 

30Interview  with  and  written  statement  of  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Lavery,  op.  cit. 
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His  quiet  way  of  drawing  out  answers  put  students  at  ease,  and 
created  an  atmosphere  where  one  felt  secure.  The  unhurried  man¬ 
ner  made  a  student  feel  that  he  did  not  have  to  acquire  all  knowl¬ 
edge  in  two  short  years.  There  was  that  relaxed  air  about  his 
classes  wherein  learning  comes  without  pressure  or  fatigue. 

Sometimes,  when  my  orderly  planned  schedule  has  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  the  work  I  want  to  complete  is  not  done,  I  console 
myself  with  what  Mr.  Leavenworth  once  said.  The  class  had 
reached  the  problem  of  making  out  programs  for  various  school 
situations.  Many  of  us  anticipated  having  to  teach  in  a  rural 
school.  We  discussed  the  required  subjects,  the  time  that  must  be 
devoted  to  each  and  the  things  we  might  want  to  tuck  in  for  cul¬ 
ture  or  pleasure  for  “our  children.”  We  saw  each  other’s  plans  and 
passed  various  judgments.  Mr.  Leavenworth  summed  the  whole 
thing  up  for  me  when  he  said,  “  Remember  you  must  have  a  plan,  a 
program  for  each  day,  but  no  program  is  really  good  unless  it  is 
elastic  enough  to  adapt  to  changes  that  may  occur  at  any  time.” 

Sometimes  when  I  feel  that  I  have  fallen  short  of  my  ideals,  I 
take  comfort  in  the  kindly  philosophy  of  people  like  Mr.  Leaven¬ 
worth.  It  is  well  for  teachers  to  realize  that  greatness  is  not 
gleaned  entirely  from  books.  Learning  is  a  long,  slow,  painful 
process  with  no  end  to  the  road — and  sometimes  our  digressions 
bring  the  grestest  satisfactions.31 

His  religious  views  were  never  imposed  on  others.  Each  pupil  was 
free  to  attend  services  in  the  church  of  his  affiliation.  Catholic  pupils 
were  never  embarrassed  because  of  tardiness  for  class  due  to  at¬ 
tendance  at  Mass.32  Every  Tuesday  morning  each  pupil  was  required 
to  hand  in  a  slip  stating  his  attendance  or  non-attendance  at  one  or 
two  church  services  on  Sunday  and  the  same  for  evening  devotions 
during  the  week.  If  a  day  student,  he  was  required  to  state  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  during  the  preceding  week  that  he  did  not  observe  the 
rule  of  two  hours  of  study  each  school  day  and  give  reasons.  Mr. 
Leavenworth  made  it  clear  that  he  expected  and  respected  perfect 
frankness  in  these  reports.  He  also  made  it  plain  that  he  respected 
the  student  who  lived  his  religion.  He  tolerated  no  religious  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  part  of  his  faculty.  Anything  like  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  stopped,  if  reported  to  him.33 

As  a  superintendent,  Mr.  Leavenworth  was  very  progressive  in 
the  correct  use  of  that  term.  He  equipped  the  classrooms  with  mov- 

31Written  statement  of  Margaret  L.  Foley,  West  Islip  High  School,  West 
Islip,  New  York. 

32Written  statement  of  Sister  Mary  Teresa  I.avelle,  op.  cit. 

33Interview  with  and  written  statement  of  Florence  Moriarty,  Castleton  Grade 
School,  Castleton,  Vermont. 
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able  furniture  long  before  such  a  procedure  was  carried  out  in  larger 
school  systems.  One  of  his  teachers,  who  became  principal  of  a  new 
elementary  school  in  Massachusetts,  requested  movable  furniture 
throughout  the  school.  That  was  the  first  school  in  the  region  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  modern  trend.34 

The  following  extracts  testify  to  his  influence  as  superintendent: 

Inspiring,  of  a  deliberate  nature,  not  overwhelmed  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  small  town  politicians,  Mr.  Leavenworth  went  forward 
in  his  dearly  loved  task  of  helping  children  and  teachers  to  an 
orderly  unfolding  of  the  potentialities  within  them.35 

Mr.  Leavenworth  supervised  without  being  obtrusive  or  com¬ 
manding  and  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  teachers  and 
students.  While  he  made  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  to  raise  the 
standards  of  his  schools,  he  kept  ever  in  mind  the  welfare — present 
and  future — of  the  children.36 

A  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  Mr.  Leavenworth  supervised  With 
prudence  and  consideration,  striving  to  develop  in  the  pupils 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties  which  development 
would  result  in  courteous  manners  and  good  habits.37 

His  invaluable  influence  on  teachers  and  pupils  is  treasured  by 
them.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  under  his  supervision.  Fond  of 
children,  vitally  interested  in  their  welfare,  he  stressed  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  training  youth  in  good  citizenship.  Towards  this  end  he 
stressed  strict  obedience  to  rule,  cooperation  among  teachers  and 
between  teachers  and  parents,  a  keen  interest  and  participation 
by  the  teachers  in  local  affairs.  He  was  willing  to  give  a  pupil  at 
least  the  opportunity  to  attempt  the  work  of  another  grade  even 
though  the  chances  were  seemingly  against  his  success.  He  recog¬ 
nized  individual  differences,  treated  the  children  in  a  fatherly  man¬ 
ner,  and  supplied  the  schools  with  plentiful  and  up-to-date  teach¬ 
ing  supplies  so  that  none  would  be  handicapped.  He  expected 
teachers  to  make  strides  in  professional  advancement,  to  be  loyal 
to  their  profession,  and  to  accept  suggestions  and  criticisms  which 
he  always  made  in  an  objective  and  constructive  manner.  He  tried 
out  in  his  schools  rotation  of  teachers  during  the  first  three  grades. 
He  initiated  departmental  work  in  the  upper  grades  before  junior 
high  schools  were  established.  He  foresaw  and  predicted  changes 
in  educational  methods.38 

All  of  these  points  indicate  an  alert  mind,  a  truly  professional  atti¬ 
tude  and  a  Christian  philosophy  of  education. 

34Written  statement  of  Margaret  C.  McDonough,  op.  cit. 

36 Ibid . 

36Written  statement  of  Margaret  Fleming,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 

37Written  statement  of  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Fleming,  New  York  City. 
38Interview  with  and  written  statement  of  Margaret  Phalen  of  West  Rutland, 
Vermont. 
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Mr.  Leavenworth’s  nephew  sums  up  what  was  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  reason  for  his  success  as  a  superintendent: 

Uncle  Philip  did  a  wonderful  service  as  superintendent  of  some 
of  the  rural  school  areas,  and  I  have  made  his  rounds  with  him 
when  he  was  doing  this  work.  At  that  time  he  was  quite  elderly 
but  he  worked  very  hard,  making  arduous  trips  around  the 
countryside.  The  devotion  of  the  teachers  and  children  whom  he 
served  in  this  work  was  quite  wonderful  to  observe.39 

The  town  library  in  Castleton  was  organized  in  1897.  Philip 
Leavenworth  was  one  of  its  trustees.  Always  willing  to  help,  he  found 
time  in  his  busy  schedule  to  assist  the  librarian  in  the  selection,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  unpacking  of  books  and  frequently  provided  books 
that  were  unavailable  from  the  library  budget.40 

In  his  estimation  history  was  a  valuable  source  of  inspiration  in 
the  cultivation  of  gratitude  and  trust  in  Divine  Providence  and  in 
the  formation  of  character.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  a  Vice-President  of  Vermont  Sesquicentennial 
Commission,  as  well  as  a  member  of  many  local  committees  organized 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  the  influence  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State.  Many  memories  of  the  programs  and  pag¬ 
eants  which  he  directed  or  in  which  he  participated  live  among  the 
people  of  Rutland  County.41 

The  following  speaks  of  him  as  a  moderator: 

For  nineteen  years  Philip  Leavenworth  presided  over  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  voters  of  Castleton.  One,  who  has  never 
attended  an  annual  town  meeting,  has  slight  appreciation  of  the 
partisan  spirit  that  frequently  displays  itself  on  these  occasions. 
This  office  is  elective  and  we  may  rest  assured  such  honor  would 
never  have  been  accorded  Mr.  Leavenworth,  year  after  year,  had 
he  not  been  possessed  of  poise,  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
and  honest  42 

Anyone  desirous  of  stories,  quaint,  serious,  or  funny,  concerning 
Mr.  Leavenworth’s  skill  as  moderator  should  consult  the  older  citi¬ 
zens  of  Castleton. 


39Letter  from  Loyal  E.  Leavenworth  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

40Interview  with  Minnie  Rice,  Former  Town  Librarian,  Castleton,  Vermont. 
41Interview  with  Miss  Edna  Brown  of  Castleton,  Vermont. 

420riginal  speech  of  the  late  Bert  L.  Stafford,  now  in  possession  of  the  writer. 
Page  1  of  the  speech  is  missing  which  accounts  for  the  unfinished  sentence. 
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The  following  letter43  testifies  to  the  echoes  from  his  service  in  the 
State  Legislature  in  which  he  served  at  various  times  as  a  Rutland 
County  Senator  and  a  Castleton  Town  Representative. 

Fair  Haven,  Vermont 
Nov.  30,  1927 

Mrs.  Philip  R.  Leavenworth 
Castleton,  Vt. 

Dear  Mrs.  Leavenworth; 

In  the  rush  of  business  of  this  the  most  eventful  day  in  the 
history  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  Rutland  County  Delegation  of 
Representatives  and  Senators,  Honored  themselves  by  taking  a 
few  moments  and  meeting  in  the  room,  w*here  your  Honored  hus¬ 
band  as  Chairman  of  this  Delegation,  had  so  often  called  us  to¬ 
gether,  and  there  voted  to  send  this  slight  token  of  our  love  and 
respect  for  one  who  gave  his  all  for  the  best  interest  of  the  state 
and  its  young  people. 

Yours  truly, 

Dwight  N.  Ellis 
Sec.  of  Delegation 

Like  his  father  he  served  his  country  in  time  of  need  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter44  proves: 

Rutland,  Vt.  Dec.  13,  1927. 

Mrs.  P.  R.  Leavenworth, 

Castleton,  Vt. 

Dear  Mrs.  Leavenworth, 

I  have  found  the  following  in  the  old  Co.  A.  records  as  to 
Phil’s  service: 

Enlisted  Co.  A,  Rutland,  Feb.  18,  1893 
Discharged  July  L  1895 

Previous  service:  Five  years  in  Co.  D, 

St.  Johnsbury. 

I  had  forgotten  that  Phil  had  ever  served  in  Co.  D.  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  the  Adjutant  General  to  send  to  you  the  dates  of  Phil’s  service 
in  Co.  D  if  he  can  locate  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  Landon 

430riginal  letter  sent  to  the  late  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Leavenworth.  Letter  now  in 
possession  of  the  writer. 

440riginal  letter  sent  to  the  late  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Leavenworth.  Letter  now  in 
possession  of  the  writer. 
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The  following  from  the  Rutland  County  Farm  Bueau  is  another 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held: 

WHEREAS,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  has  been 
pleased  to  call  to  a  greater  field  of  work  our  friend  and  brother, 
Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  and 

WHEREAS,  his  town,  the  County  and  the  cause  of  education 
and  good  citizenship  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  thereby,  we, 
the  member  of  the  Rutland  County  Farm  Bureau,  do  accordingly 
submit  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLVED:  That  we  recognize  in  his  untimely  death  the  loss 
of  a  good  citizen,  public-spirited  educator  and  a  friend  of  all  good 
citizens  and  Vermonters,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  we  pay  special  tribute  to  the  work  among 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Rutland  County,  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  educational  institution  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
almost  for  a  life  time,  but  also  in  the  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
itself,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  that  we  go  on  record  as  an  organization  and  as 
individuals  in  expressing  our  profound  grief  and  sorrow,  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  spread  on  our  records  as 
expression  of  the  sorrow  of  our  membership  and  a  copy  of  same 
sent  to  his  sorrowing  wife.45 

An  interview  with  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Bergstrom  of  the  Rutland  County 
Farm  Bureau  Executive  Council  in  charge  of  4  H  Program  revealed 
the  magnitude  of  Philip  R.  Leavenworth’s  contribution  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  rural  areas.  In  1921,  when  Mr.  Bergstrom  took  over 
this  work  he  asked  Mr.  Leavenworth,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work,  the  people,  their  needs,  their  strength,  and  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  to  assist  him  in  getting  started.  Mr.  Leavenworth  gladly  went 
with  Mr.  Bergstrom  to  the  various  evening  meetings,  spoke  to  the 
audiences,  and  encouraged  an  active  systematic  participation  of  all. 
In  the  schools  he  maintained  interest  in  the  4  H  Clubs.  The  keeping 
of  the  National  4  H  Pledge46  was  zealously  and  constantly  promoted 
by  him  wherever  he  worked  among  the  youth.47 

450riginal  copy  of  Resolutions  of  the  Rutland  County  Farm  Bureau  sent  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Philip  Leavenworth.  Copy  now  in  possession  of  the  writer. 

46I  pledge  my  head  to  clearer  thinking, 

My  heart  to  greater  loyalty, 

My  hands  to  larger  service, 

My  health  to  better  living, 

For  my  club,  my  community,  and  my  country. 

Taken  from  literature  in  Rutland  County  Farm  Bureau  Office,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

47Interview  with  Mr.  ERwin  E.  Bergstrom  of  Rutland,  Vermont. 
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Each  fall  Mr.  Leavenworth  gloried  in  the  achievements  of  his  boys 
and  girls  as  exhibited  at  the  Rutland  County  Fair.  He  spent  much 
time  and  more  energy  in  arranging  and  supervising  the  exhibits.  He 
always  proudly  walked  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  parade  of  live 
stock  before  the  grandstand.  When  larger  space  was  needed  for  ex¬ 
hibits  he  helped  to  get  the  Fair  Association  to  approve,  plan,  and 
erect  a  4  H  Club  building.  The  exhibits  increased  in  quality  and 
quantity  partly  due  to  his  efforts  in  providing  prizes  and  financial 
assistance.  He  had  an  intense  interest  and  deep  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  people  and  most  especially  of  the  poor.  On  a  trip  to 
a  small  rural  school  Mr.  Leavenworth  mentioned  to  Mr.  Bergstrom 
that  he  provided  shoes  for  some  children  in  the  school.  When  asked 
how  he  knew  for  whom  to  get  them  and  the  sizes  required,  the  answer, 
given  with  a  hearty  laugh,  was,  “They  come  to  my  home  to  tell  me 
their  shoes  are  worn  out  and  to  ask  me  when  I  will  get  them  new  ones.” 
He  paved  the  way  for  many  activities  still  carried  on,  such  as  summer 
camps  for  boys  and  girls  with  little  or  no  expense  for  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  afford  such  an  outing.  He  could  do  this  work  better  than 
an  employee  of  the  state  or  association.  In  Mr.  Bergstrom’s  words, 
“It  took  people  like  P.  R.  Leavenworth  to  start  such  things  and  prove 
their  worth.”48 

When  asked  what  he  would  consider  Mr.  Leavenworth’s  out¬ 
standing  contribution,  Mr.  Bergstrom  answered: 

He  recognized  the  need  of  the  hour  and  he  endeavored  to  fit 
people  for  life.  In  my  contacts  with  the  rural  population  of  Rut¬ 
land  County,  I  found  my  work  easy  and  successful  when  I  had,  as 
so  often  happened,  to  deal  with  parents  who  had  been  students  at 
Castleton  Normal  School.  They  responded  readily,  cooperated 
thoroughly  and  the  children,  for  the  most  part,  followed  their 
example.49 

The  following  story,  told  by  Mr.  Bergstrom,  illustrates  Mr. 
Leavenworth’s  understanding  of  people,  his  kindness  at  the  cost  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  his  inviolable  honesty. 

We  were  at  the  fair  helping  with  the  livestock.  A  car  parked 
near  us  was  attracting  small  groups  of  people  who  remained  but  a 
short  time.  I  noticed  nothing  more.  After  several  such  groups  had 
visited  the  car,  Mr.  Leavenworth  said  to  me,  “That  is  a  liquor 
store.”  He  continued  his  work  with  the  cattle  but  watched  care¬ 
fully  what  was  going  on.  Then  he  sauntered  over  to  the  car  and 


™Ibid. 
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asked  a  man  much  under  the  influence  of  drink,  “Have  you  any 
money  with  you?”  The  man,  a  good-natured  farmer,  who  knew 
Mr.  Leavenworth,  answered,  “Yes.”  “May  I  borrow  some  from 
you?”  “Sure,  here,”  and  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  bills. 
Mr.  Leavenworth  took  the  roll  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  The  man 
turned  away.  After  our  work  was  finished  Mr.  Leavenworth  asked, 
“Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  home  of  that  man  ?”  I  drove  with  him 
to  a  farm  about  twenty  miles  from  Rutland.  He  told  the  man’s 
wife  the  story  and  handed  her  the  roll  of  bills.  She  counted  them, 
sixty  dollars,  and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  gratitude  thanked  Mr. 
Leavenworth.  As  we  drove  back  he  said,  “I  knew  she  needed  it 
and  I  just  couldn’t  see  it  squandered  on  drink  and  to  an  illegal 
seller.”60 

The  following  gives  some  idea  of  the  work  done  by  Philip  Leaven¬ 
worth  for  the  youth  of  Vermont  and  of  Rutland  County  in  particular: 

But  after  all  Mr.  Leavenworth’s  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was 
found  in  his  work  for  and  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State.  He 
was  their  friend  and  they  were  his.  The  trust  reposed  was  recipro¬ 
cal  and  whole  hearted. 

As  head  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Department  of  the  Rutland 
County  Fair  Association  for  a  long  period  of  time,  he  performed  a 
great  public  service.  There  is  not  and  never  can  be  an  accurate 
measure  of  this  work,  but  many  a  boy  and  girl  in  Rutland  County 
will  in  years  to  come  reap  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Leavenworth’s  labor.61 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  Philip  R.  Leavenworth  an  editorial 
on  his  work  occupied  a  complete  column  of  the  Rutland  Herald.  The 
following  is  a  part  of  it. 

The  town  of  Castleton,  Rutland  County  and  the  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont  have  suffered  a  serious  and  perhaps  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  who  died  Thursday  afternoon,  as 
the  result  of  a  serious  operation. 

Mr.  Leavenworth  had  been  deeply  and  personally  identified 
with  educational  and  community  matters  in  Castleton  and  the 
state  of  Vermont  for  almost  a  lifetime  and  his  unselfish  service  to 
the  schools  and  teachers  of  Vermont  probably  constitutes  his  life 
work.  In  fact  it  might  be  said  that  he  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  of 
education,  as  the  efforts  he  made  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  last  winter  undoubtedly  hastened  his  death.  Not  only  did  Mr. 
Leavenworth  give  time  and  priceless  energy  to  the  Castleton 
Teachers  Training  School  and  to  educational  matters  in  Vermont, 
but  he  and  his  family  have  given  deeply  of  their  own  personal  re¬ 
sources  in  property,  material  and  financial  assistance  and  personal 


60Ibid. 
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supervision  of  and  co-operation  with  everything  that  pertained  to 
this  particular  school. 

The  Castleton  Teachers  Training  School  stands  today  at  the 
head  of  institutions  of  its  class,  largely  by  virtue  of  the  efforts  made 
by  Mr.  Leavenworth  and  associates  in  the  town  of  Castleton,  the 
same  being  aided  and  augmented  by  a  highly  progressive  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  various  com¬ 
missioners  thereof.  It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  these 
friends  and  champions  of  the  Castleton  school  have  succeeded  in 
transforming  it  from  a  small,  struggling  and  not  especially  efficient 
institution  into  what  today  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  partic¬ 
ularly  economical  school  and  one  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
country  schools.62 

Since  Mr.  Leavenworth’s  funeral  was  held  in  August,  when  most  of 
the  faculty  members  and  students  were  not  in  or  near  Castleton,  the 
school  planned  a  memorial  service  in  his  honor  for  November  5,  1927. 
That  date  was  the  day  following  the  disastrous  flood  of  1927  which 
disrupted  communication  and  travel  in  practically  all  of  Vermont. 
The  service  was  postponed  until  February  14,  1928.  It  was  held  in  the 
Normal  School  Gymnasium  and  the  principal,  Caroline  S.  Woodruff, 
presided.  The  program  included  tributes  to  Mr.  Leavenworth  as  a 
Student,  a  Teacher,  a  Normal  School  Principal,  a  Fellow-Worker,  a 
Superintendent,  a  Member  of  Fraternal  Associations,  a  Citizen,  a 
Friend,  and  a  Public  Benefactor.53 

Extracts  from  the  tributes  are  given.  Miss  Woodruff  closed  her 
remarks  as  follows: 

.  .  .  The  very  walls  of  the  old  chapel  speak  his  name;  he  was  a 
familiar  figure  in  this  new  administration  building  which  has  risen 
in  the  place  of  the  old  building  wherein  he  spent  many  years,  and 
wherever  the  name  of  Castleton  Normal  School  is  heard  there 
comes  to  mind  this  man  whose  name  will  be  perpetuated  for  alj 
coming  generations  in  the  dormitory  now  being  erected  on  our 
Campus  as  Leavenworth  Hall.54 

State  commissioner  of  Education,  Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  closed 
his  tribute  thus: 

Philip  Reynolds  Leavenworth  filled  his  place  in  the  eternity 
we  call  life.  He  has  been  with  us  and  has  gone  his  way,  but  the 

62“Philip  R.  Leavenworth,”  Rutland  Herald ,  August  27,  1927. 

53 Program — A  Memorial  Tribute  to  the  Distinguished  Service  of  Philip  Rey¬ 
nolds  Leavenworth  in  the  Field  of  Public  Education ,  November  5,  1927. 

^Sarah  Theodosia  (Allen)  Leavenworth,  op.  cit.y  (13). 
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content  and  meaning  of  human  existence  has  been  enriched  and 
helped  by  him  far  beyond  our  power  to  measure.65 

The  late  Bert  S.  Stafford,  Member  State  Board  of  Education, 
eulogized  the  departed  public  benefactor.  In  part  he  said: 

...  His  life  was  so  rich  with  service  to  his  fellow  men;  his 
backward  look  saw  so  much  accomplished  and  so  little  left  undone, 
that  we  can  now  hear  him  say  to  us, 

“Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that, the  dark! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark.” 

And  so  we  approach  our  brief  part  in  these  exercises  in  a  spirit 
of  hopefulness,  and  cheerfulness,  begotten  and  inspired  by  this 
life  of  simple,  faithful,  efficient  public  service. 

Holy  Writ  tells  us,  “That  he  who  is  greatest  among  us,  let  him 
be  as  he  that  doth  serve.”  If  this  is  the  correct  standard  and  we 
maintain  that  it  is,  then  Philip  R.  Leavenworth  was  a  great  man 
among  us.  His  labors  for  his  fellowmen  were  mainly  performed, 
not  in  the  bright  light  of  publicity,  but  in  the  less  conspicuous, 
though  no  less  essential  positions. 

His  life  work  was  essentially  that  of  an  educator.  But  his 
fellow  men  believing  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  if  you  want  a 
thing  well  done,  give  it  to  a  busy  man,  called  him  to  many  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  town,  county,  and  state.  .  .  . 

A  recital  of  these  almost  intimate  facts  of  Mr.  Leavenworth’s 
life  must  not  lead  you  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  was  a  narrow 
mind  incapable  of  broader  view  points.  Such  a  conclusion  would 
do  him  a  grave  injustice.  His  was  a  broad  tolerant  mind  capable 
of  giving  full  consideration  to  the  reasons  and  viewpoints  of 
others.  .  .  .66 

Edward  A.  Ellis,  who  worked  with  Mr.  Leavenworth  in  promoting 
the  passage  of  House  Bill  Number  io  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
spoke  on  his  friend  as  a  citizen. 

It  was  with  considerable  hesitancy  that  I  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  speak  about  “Mr.  Leavenworth  as  a  Citizen”  because  I  felt 
that  my  ability  was  altogether  too  inadequate  to  properly  express 
my  feelings,  or  that  of  our  townspeople  in  general;  however — my 
high  esteem  and  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Leavenworth  and  my 
own  ambition  to  contribute  to  his  memory  overshadowed  all  other 
objections. 


™Ibid.,  (13-14). 

660riginal  copy  used  by  Mr.  Bert  L.  Stafford,  late  of  Rutland,  Vermont;  copy 
now  in  possession  of  the  writer. 
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Most  every  community  is  blessed  with  broad-minded,  public 
spirited  and  far-sighted  citizens,  but  no  town  however  large,  was 
ever  more  honored  than  Castleton  by  having  as  a  citizen  the  per¬ 
sonage  of  Philip  Reynolds  Leavenworth.  While  his  time  was 
taken  up  to  a  very  large  extent  by  his  educational  duties,  yet  he 
always  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  and  interest  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  that  was  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  most  every  case  was  the 
leader  and  shouldered  most  of  the  responsibility.  The  imprint  of 
his  mind  and  hand  may  be  found  everywhere,  not  alone  in  Castle¬ 
ton,  but  in  the  county  and  state  as  well. 

Mr.  Leavenworth’s  educational  activities,  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life,  have  already  been  spoken  of,  by  those  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him  in  this  great  work.  I  cannot,  however, 
speak  of  Mr.  Leavenworth  as  a  citizen  without  briefly  mentioning 
his  connection  with  our  Normal  School.  It  was  largely  through  his 
influence  that  we  have  to-day  this  institution  of  which  we  are  all 
proud,  for  after  the  disastrous  fire  of  1924  the  Castleton  Normal 
School  appeared  to  be  doomed,  but  the  citizens  of  this  community 
headed  by  such  an  able  leader  as  Mr.  Leavenworth  and  assisted 
by  such  loyal  supporters  as  Gov.  Redfield  Proctor,  Commissioner 
Dempsey,  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Miss  Caroline  Woodruff 
and  others,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  erection  of  this  new 
Administration  Building,  which  replaced  the  former  building  in 
part  only;  there  was  still  work  to  be  done  to  secure  a  dormitory, 
that  the  school  might  continue  to  serve  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
The  Legislature  of  1925  failed  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 
The  citizens  of  Castleton  realizing  that  there  was  but  one  person 
in  our  town  that  could  go  before  the  1927  Legislature  and  place 
all  the  facts  before  them  persuaded  Mr.  Leavenworth,  against  his 
own  personal  wishes  to  be  a  candidate  for  Town  Representative, 
and  needless  to  say  he  was  elected  with  no  opposition.  The  result 
of  his  election  and  the  proof  that  he  did  his  work  well  is  illustrated 
by  a  glance  to  the  west  of  this  building  where  a  dormitory  is  being 
erected,  that  I  understand  is  to  be  named  Leavenworth  Hall  and 
well  it  should  be.  .  .  . 

In  the  church  he  was  a  tireless  worker,  having  served  on  all  the 
various  committees,  given  freely  of  his  time  and  financial  resources, 
and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  our  Federated  Church.  While  he 
was  of  the  Congregational  faith,  yet  he  believed  that  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men  was  greater  than  de- 
nominationalism.  He  used  his  influence  to  bring  about  this  federa¬ 
tion  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  was  I  believe  the  first  feder¬ 
ation  of  churches  in  this  state.  He  was  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
that  this  was  the  only  salvation  of  some  of  our  country  churches. 
Many  objected  at  the  time,  but  time  has  proved  his  wisdom  and 
foresight.  The  trust  funds  of  the  church,  for  a  great  many  years, 
were  under  his  supervision;  in  some  cases  he  was  made  trustee  by 
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the  donor  and  in  others  by  the  church,  all  knowing  full  well  of  his 
honesty  and  devotion  to  the  church.  .  .  . 

As  School  Superintendent  of  our  town  Mr.  Leavenworth  can 
be  credited  and  the  town  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  every  rural 
school  within  our  jurisdiction  is  in  the  so  called  “Superior  School’’ 
Class. 

In  the  town  of  Castleton  Mr.  Leavenworth  was  an  advising 
counsel  for  all,  with  his  superior  intellect  and  wisdom.  There  were 
few  who  did  not  at  one  time  or  another  consult  with  him  upon 
town  as  well  as  business  and  personal  matters.  Mr.  Leavenworth 
was  a  person  whom  any  one  could  approach  and  he  was  never  so 
busy  but  that  he  would  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  listen  and 
assist  without  any  thought  of  personal  gain  or  reward;  but  in  the 
spirit  of  help  to  his  fellow  man.  In  many  cases  he  gave  material 
assistance  far  beyond  his  means. 

It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  Mr.  Leavenworth  gave  his  life  to 
his  community.  He  was  so  interwoven  with  all  our  activities,  that 
his  name  will  continue  to  be  on  the  lips  of  every  citizen  be  he  young 
or  old  and  as  time  goes  on,  the  results  of  his  labors  will  stand  out  as 
monuments  to  him. 

Philip  R.  Leavenworth  will  ever  live  in  Castleton.57 

The  following  quotation  from  Browning,  which  appears  on  the 
back  page  of  the  Memorial  Tribute  Program  summarizes  Mr.  Philip 
Leavenworth’s  life: 

One  who  never  turned  his  back 
But  marched  breast  forward 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break 
Never  feared  though  right  were  worsted 
wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise, 

Baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake.58 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  Leavenworth  contribu¬ 
tions  to  education.  Many  of  the  contributions  of  Abel  Edgar  have 
been  specified  and  substantiating  proofs  have  been  furnished.  Those 
of  Philip  are  more  elusive  being  in  the  field  of  the  intangibles.  Ever 
reticent,  unless  the  good  of  some  cause  needed  a  champion;  unob¬ 
trusively  industrious  in  the  background,  unless  duty  or  charity  point¬ 
ed  to  the  front;  oblivious  to  attention  or  honor;  steadfast  when  mis- 


670riginal  copy  used  by  Mr.  Edward  Ellis  of  Castleton,  Vt. 
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understood  and  falsely  accused;  humbly  and  simply  Philip  Leaven¬ 
worth  seems  to  have  gone  his  way  through  life.  Though  he  left  few 
tangible  proofs  of  his  greatness  as  an  educator,  the  hundreds  of  teach¬ 
ers  whom  he  trained;  the  teachers  whose  work  he  supervised;  the 
thousands  of  children  whom  he  loved  and  guided;  and  all  who  have 
been  influenced  and  all  who  will  be  influenced  by  these  teachers  and 
students  have  proclained  and  will  continue  to  proclaim  to  anyone  who 
listens  his  real  greatness. 

Like  every  real  teacher,  Philip  Leavenworth  was  concerned  with 
his  pupils’  understanding  of  his  teachings,  with  their  sharing  in  the 
truth,  with  their  possession  of  the  truth,  with  their  living  and  growing 
in  the  truth.  He  wished  to  educate  in  such  a  way  that  the  civilization 
which  was  being  built  would  be  filled  with  the  true  spirit  of  man  and 
open  to  the  reign  of  Christ.  In  a  word,  does  not  this  philosophy  con¬ 
tain  the  ideals  and  the  underlying  principles  of  true  democracy? 

Mr.  Leavenworth’s  life  seems,  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  to 
verify  the  axiom  that  one  cannot  give  what  he  does  not  possess.  He 
knew  that  he  must  constantly  renew  in  himself  this  vision  of  man;  he 
must  teach  this  concept  to  his  pupils;  with  friendship  and  charity,  he 
must  make  it  known  to  his  fellow-workers.  In  this  way  he  was  faithful 
to  his  vocation  of  a  Christian  teacher. 

For  what  is  a  scholar,  a  writer,  a  schoolmaster,  a  speaker,  an 
educated  man  of  whatever  sort,  if  he  be  not  in  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  in  some  way  a  man  sent  from  God  to  bear  witness  of  the 
light?59 

59Robert  C.  Pollock,  “Modern  Education.”  The  Mind  of  Pius  XII ,  (New 
York:  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  1955),  167. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Any  worthwhile  contribution  to  education  deserves  consideration 
in  this  critical  period  through  which  the  schools  of  our  nation  are 
passing.  This  work  attempts  to  show  that  Abel  and  Philip  Leaven¬ 
worth  made  such  a  contribution. 

It  seemed  necessary  that  a  brief  history  of  Vermont,  Rutland 
County,  and  the  town  of  Castleton  be  given  as  a  background  against 
which  could  be  portrayed  the  life  and  work  of  these  men.  For  the 
same  background  the  history  and  description  of  the  Castleton  Feder¬ 
ated  Church  seemed  advisable. 

Since  heredity  plays  an  important  part  with  environment  in  the 
unfolding  and  maturing  of  any  character,  the  genealogy  of  this  family 
follows  the  historical  setting.  The  subsequent  developments  are  very 
consistent  with  the  family  history. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  whole  picture  of  the  Leavenworth  connection 
with  Castleton  Normal  School,  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  complete 
history  of  the  institution  be  given.  To  enable  the  reader  to  evaluate 
the  perilous  position  of  the  school  before  and,  at  times,  during  the 
Leavenworth  regime  and  to  realize  the  fullness  of  its  present  develop¬ 
ment,  this  history  covers  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
from  the  time  of  its  conception,  1787,  to  the  present  year. 

Abel  and  Philip  Leavenworth  fitted  into  this  place  and  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  prepared  by  Divine  Providence  and  left  indelible  marks 
on  the  life  and  activities  of  the  school,  town,  county,  and  state. 

A  consideration  of  the  jargon  of  words  used  so  ambiguously  by 
so-called  educators  of  the  past  six  decades  causes  hesitation  in  the 
attempt  to  summarize  the  value  of  the  contribution  made  by  any 
individual  in  the  field  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of 
these  two  men  leaves  a  feeling  of  refreshment  and  hope,  since  every 
conscientious,  noble-minded  Christian  teacher  has  an  influence  on  his 
students  proportionate,  not  only  to  his  own  spirit,  but  also  to  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  truth. 

In  the  fields  of  both  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  values  Abel  Leaven¬ 
worth  made  notable  contributions  to  education.  During  his  principal- 
ship  of  several  high  schools  and  academies  he  increased  their  facilities 
and  prestige  and  improved  their  educational  status.  He  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Vermont  School  Journal  and 
Family  Visitor  and  was,  for  the  first  three  years,  one  of  its  editors  and, 
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for  one  of  those  years,  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  His  clear  views 
on  education  are  found  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical.  For  three  years 
he  gave  his  all  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  thus  proved  the  real 
meaning  of  the  terms,  “  Democracy”  and  “  Worth  of  each  Individual” — 
terms  so  little  understood  and  appreciated  by  educationists  of  today. 
He  worked  understanding^  for  the  rehabilitation  of  students  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  state  university.  He  was  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Randolph  for  five  years  during  which  time  he  pre¬ 
pared  many  young  people  for  teaching  or  for  the  pursuit  of  higher 
education.  He  left  the  school  more  firmly  established  and  more  highly 
respected  as  a  teacher-training  institution.  He  influenced  many  edu¬ 
cators  during  two  years  of  general  educational  work  in  the  state.  With 
a  background  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  deepened  and 
broadened  by  long  years  of  experience  and  sacrifice  in  training  young 
people  and  in  caring  for  a  large  family  he  was  well  prepared  for  his 
career  in  Castleton.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  the  proprietor  and 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  a  community  leader  in  the 
true  meaning  of  that  term. 

Philip  Leavenworth  lived  and  died  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
southern  Vermont.  For  five  years  he  was  the  assistant  principal  and 
for  fifteen  years  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Castleton. 
For  the  following  fifteen  years  he  was  district  superintendent  of 
schools.  During  these  thirty-five  years  he  was  the  leader  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  that  saved  the  Castleton  Normal  School  from  extinction.  Because 
of  his  work  and  sacrifices  the  legislation  necessary  for  the  continuance 
and  development  of  this  school  was  secured;  and,  as  a  result,  some 
three  thousand  trained  teachers  have  gone  forth  into  the  schools  of 
Vermont  and  nearby  states.  He  encouraged  and  supported  the  original 
leaders  and  members  of  the  4  H  Clubs  of  Rutland  County  and  thus 
prepared  for  the  efficient  work  being  done  today  for  the  youth  of  rural 
Vermont.  Besides  his  predominating  interest — the  best  preparation  of 
future  teachers  for  southern  Vermont — he  had  an  active  interest  in  all 
activities  that  aimed  towards  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  a  wise  and 
tolerant  moderator  at  all  town  meetings;  the  organizer  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  secure  adequate  fire  protection;  a  member  and  frequently 
the  chairman  of  committees  working  for  all  types  of  civic,  fraternal, 
charitable,  educational,  and  religious  causes;  a  county  senator  and  a 
town  representative  to  the  state  legislature;  a  member  and  president  of 
the  Vermont  State  Teachers’  Association;  a  member  of  the  National 
Educational  Association;  a  member  of  the  Vermont  National  Guard; 
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and  a  loyal  member  and  deacon  of  the  Federated  Church  in  Castleton. 
Philip  Leavenworth,  a  man  of  vision  and  understanding,  and  one  who 
asked  no  personal  returns,  set  a  goal  for  himself  and  then  went  trust¬ 
ingly  through  periods  of  failure  and  success,  periods  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation,  periods  of  sickness  and  health,  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  aim.  While  seeking  to  stabilize  educational  facilities  in 
Rutland  County  he  did  a  much  harder  thing,  he  moved  toward  the  full 
apprehension  of  right  values  allied  with  the  steady  pursuit  of  these 
values  in  his  daily  life.  His  concern,  as  is  that  of  every  real  educator, 
was  “  to  be.”  He  knew  that  only  in  so  far  as  a  man  is  what  he  ought  to 
be  does  he  act  as  it  behooves  him  to  act. 

The  Leavenworths,  father  and  son,  were  true  educators  in  that 
they  worked  towards  the  harmonious  and  systematic  development  of 
the  whole  child,  in  all  his  powers,  with  the  aim  of  developing  and 
making  his  potential  capacities  useful  to  him  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  member  of  society,  and  ultimately  of  bringing  him  to  his  final  goal — 
union  with  God.  Their  most  valuable  contribution  to  education  was 
made  in  their  long  period  of  work  with  young  men  and  women — work 
which  comprised  character  development,  cultural  attainment,  and 
professional  preparation.  These  efforts,  safeguarded  by  their  Christian 
philosophy  of  life  and  education,  enabled  Abel  and  Philip  Leaven¬ 
worth  to  send  into  the  schools  of  Vermont  and  other  states  teachers 
who  were  prepared  to  work  towards  the  same  harmonious  and 
systematic  development  of  the  whole  child.  Vermont  has  made 
many  contributions  to  education.  If  these  contributions  were  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  temporal  and  eternal  values,  at  the  top  of  the 
list  would  be  found  those  of  the  Leavenworths  of  Castleton. 
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A  copy  of  a  teacher’s  certificate  issued  by  Abel  E.  Leavenworth 
to  the  mother  of  the  writer  of  this  book. 
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(Copy  of  circular  sent  to  all  former  teachers  and  pupils  whose  names 
and  addresses  were  obtained  by  the  various  committees.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  elected  Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  President.) 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min’? 

Castleton,  Vt.,  March  1,  1887. 

To  all  former  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Rutland  County  Grammar 
School,  Castleton  Seminary,  and  State  Normal  School — GREETING: 

The  year  1887  marks  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  a  chartered 
school  for  higher  education  at  Castleton.  For  a  century  this  institu¬ 
tion,  under  different  names,  but  without  interruption,  has  continued 
its  beneficent  work.  To-day  its  pupils  are  found  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  even  in  far  off  lands,  filling  with  honorable  lives  the  stations 
for  which  they  were  fitted  here. 

It  has  been  thought  a  suitable  thing  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
the  school  by  gathering  her  children  from  the  corners  of  the  world  and 
doing  honor  together  to  her  hundred  years  of  gracious  service.  The 
10th  of  August  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  formal  and 
public  observance  of  this  anniversary.  It  is  expected  that  eminent 
graduates  of  the  school  will  take  part  in  these  exercises  and  every  per¬ 
son  who  has  even  been  connected  with  the  institution  in  any  capacity 
is  urged  to  be  present. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  residents  of  Vermont,  it  is  an  added  pride 
that  the  school  at  Castleton  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  in 
continuous  service  in  the  State,  and  it  shall  be  our  grateful  and 
pleasant  duty  to  make  this  celebration  worthy  of  our  alma  mater  and 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

All  are  requested  to  send  us  early  notice  of  an  intention  to  be 
present  or,  if  to  come  be  impossible,  a  letter  of  greeting  and  good 
cheer. 

It  is  also  requested  that  all  persons  into  whose  hands  this  circular 
may  fall  will  send  us  names  and  addresses  of  school-mates  and  con¬ 
temporaries,  in  order  that  the  notice  of  this  celebration  may  be  as 
widely  circulated  as  possible. 

Any  one  having  catalogues  of  the  school  will  confer  a  favor  by 
forwarding  them  for  our  use. 

Respectfully, 

Walter  E.  Howard, 

Margaret  K.  Adams, 

Marie  O.  Northtrop, 

Committee  on  Correspondence. 
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CELEBRATION 
of  the 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

of  the 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

at 

CASTLETON,  VERMONT, 
and 

REGISTER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  GRADUATES. 


Rutland: 

The  Tuttle  Company,  Printers. 
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PRELIMINARY  ACTION  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


At  the  Annual  Meeting,  July  3,  1892,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen : 

PRESIDENT — Principal  Abel  E.  Leavenworth . 

William  S.  Leavenworth,  son  of  Abel  E.  Leavenworth,  class  of  ’83, 
now  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Ripon  College,  Wisconsin, 
was  chosen  orator,  .  .  . 


ANNIVERSARY  EXERCISES. 

In  accordance  with  these  preparations  the  Alumni  gathered  at  the 
Normal  School  in  goodly  numbers,  Thursday  evening,  Tune  29th,  and 
marched  in  procession  to  the  church,  headed  by  the  Whitehall  Military 
Band,  where  they  listened  to  the  following  program: 

Music  by  the  orchestra. 

Invocation — Rev.  W.  W.  Belden,  D.  D.,  Castleton,  Vt. 

After  which  Principal  Leavenworth  introduced  in  a  happy  manner, 
the  orator  of  the  occasion,  who  delivered  the  following 

ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS 

Ever  since  the  Almighty  looked  upon  his  handiwork  and  declared 
it  good ,  man,  the  culminating  triumph  of  creative  power,  has,  in  one 
guise  or  another,  been  struggling  toward  the  realization  of  an  ideal. 
On  him,  in  his  primitive  state,  the  material  side  of  his  existence  made 
the  greater  impression,  hence  his  energy  was  turned  in  that  direction, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  unreckoned  ages,  he  stands,  in  relation  to  the 
material  world,  almost  a  master.  .  .  . 

To  you,  young  men  and  women,  is  the  door  of  opportunity  now 
open.  Many  of  you  are  upon  the  threshold,  ready  to  step  out  and 
down  into  some  one  of  the  various  avenues  which  open  before  you, 
and  my  effort  shall  not  be  devoid  of  fruit  if  I  can  to  one  of  you  simply 
indicate  the  path  that  will  lead  to  success — a  success  measured  not 
merely  by  the  wealth  you  may  acquire,  not  merely  by  the  political 
influence  you  may  gain,  not  by  any  of  the  ordinary  criteria  by  which 
man  judges  success,  but  by  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  right, 
which  make  man  the  keeper  of  his  fellow  man. 

I  shall  also  endeavor  to  point  out  the  dangers  that  may  waylay 
your  path,  and  remind  you  that  the  highway  which  seems  fair  and 
safe  is  not  necessarily  so,  for,  let  me  tell  you  that  many  a  man  has 
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found  the  key  of  life  which  merely  served  to  open  for  him  the  gates  of 
death,  and  into  the  great  mill  of  pleasure  many  have  cast  their  youth, 
beauty,  wealth,  purity,  and,  in  place  of  these,  received  chaff — worse 
than  chaff .... 

.  .  .  The  potentially  great  are  not  hedged  in  by  the  narrow  limit  of 
their  immediate  environment,  but  rising  above  this  make  for  them¬ 
selves  a  new  and  wider  horizon,  bound  only  by  the  duration  of  human 
life.  Remember  that  it  is  by  self-conquest,  self-discoveries,  brave 
resolutions,  faithful  devotion  to  ideals  that  you  are  to  succeed.  Mark 
thy  impress,  I  say,  upon  the  enduring  rock,  and  not  on  the  yielding 
sand.  Be  something  more  than  the  mere  oil  which  serves  to  lubricate 
the  wheels  of  other  people’s  machinery.  Let  no  obstacle  daunt  thy 
soul,  force  the  gate  of  opposition,  and  a  glorious  victory  will  surely  be 
thine. 

In  your  strivings  to  attain  unto  your  ideal,  be  not  alarmed  if  you 
find  yourself  in  the  minority.  It  is  easy  enough  to  go  with  the  crowd. 
It  takes  no  manhood  to  stand  up  and  shout  with  the  popular  party  .  .  . 

Never  let  the  way  of  business  be  stronger  than  the  way  of  right¬ 
eousness.  Do  not  be  honest  just  because  it  is  the  best  policy,  but  be 
honest  because  it  is  right.  The  man  who  gauges  his  honesty  on  the 
policy  basis,  is  the  man  it  will  be  well  to  watch.  Be  something  better 
than  the  men  who  sit  at  the  receipt  of  customs,  tossing  shillings  into 
the  treasury,  lest  some  Christ  should  come  and  declare  that  thou  hast 
made  thy  life  a  house  of  merchandise  and  not  a  temple  wherein  dwell 
noble  thoughts  and  kind  deeds.  Remember  that  there  are  certain 
moral  laws  which  govern  this  world,  that  they  apply  to  the  body 
politic  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
are  these  laws  suspended.  .  .  . 

These  laws  work  night  and  day.  Eternal  vigilance  is  their  motto, 
and  they  are  always  present  to  lift  up  or  to  cast  down,  to  bless  or  to 
curse.  They  are  incorruptible.  They  cannot  be  bribed,  or  bullied,  or 
intimidated.  They  make  their  impress  on  every  man’s  character, 
branding  themselves  into  his  very  being.  .  .  . 

We  live  in  a  materialistic  age.  The  tendencies  of  our  surroundings 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  intensify  the  grosser  side  of  our  individuality 
rather  than  the  aesthetic  side  .  .  .  Amid  this  mad  whirl  of  material 
prosperity  it  becomes  our  duty  to  emphasize  the  aesthetic  side,  in 
order  that  the  whole  man  may  attain  unto  his  perfect  stature.  .  .  . 

Study,  I  say,  beauty,  for  beauty  is  the  link  which  connects  us  to 
the  divine  and  spiritual.  Beauty  is  seen  in  architecture,  painting  and 
music.  Beauty  has  its  source  in  God,  and  to  the  Bible  do  we  owe  the 
inspiration  which  fills  the  souls  of  the  authors  of  our  sublimest  and 
grandest  music  .  .  . 

....  Having  the  source  of  its  expression  in  human  nature  and  the 
source  of  its  inspiration  in  divine  truth,  art  mirrors  the  spirit  and  the 
word  of  the  Bible  as  the  Bible  mirrors  the  Infinite  God  .  .  . 
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(Copy  of  list  of  studies  for  two  years  as  written  by  Philip  R. 
Leavenworth  and  given  to  a  student  upon  her  registration  in  Castleton 
Normal  School  in  1906.) 

Normal  Course  of  Study 

(P.  R.  L.) 

Psychology  4  periods  per  wk.  of  45  min.  13  wk. 

History  of  Ed.  3 

American  Ed.  “  “  “ 

Ethics  “  “  “ 

Principles  of  Education 
and 


Methods  of  Teaching 
School  Management 
and 

4 

a 

26  wk. 

Law 

English  Gram.  & 

4 

a 

13  wk. 

Comp. 

3 

a 

39  wk. 

Am.  Lit. 

Rhetoric,  Comp, 
and 

2 

<< 

39  wk- 

Eng.  Lit. 

English  Gram. 
Reviews 

3 

it 

13  wk. 

Methods 

5 

a 

13  wk. 

Algebra 

5 

a 

26  wk. 

Geom. 

Arithmetic 

5 

a 

13  wk. 

with  Methods 

4 

it 

26  wk. 

Phys.  Geog. 
Physiology  and 

4 

a 

13  wk. 

Zoology 

5 

a 

13  wk. 

Botany 

5 

a 

13  wk. 

Botany  (Lab.) 

El.  Physics 

1 

<< 

13  wk. 

Geology 

Mineralogy 

9 

n 

13  wk. 

Chemistry 

5 

i  < 

13  wk. 

Drawing 

2 

i  < 

78  wk. 

Music 

2 

<< 

78  wk. 

Physical  Culture 

1 

a 

78  wk. 

Geog.  with  Methods 

3 

a 

13  wk. 

U.  S.  Hist.  &  Civics 
Observation 

Practice  Teaching 

5 

a 

26  wk. 
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(Copy  of  speech  used  in  presenting  a  loving  cup  to  Philip  R. 
Leavenworth.) 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  these  annual  reunions  is  the 
renewing  of  old  acquaintances  and  the  warm  greetings  from  former 
teachers  and  class  mates. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  this  year  we  can  not  receive  the  cordial 
welcome  which  has  always  awaited  us  from  you  our  beloved  teacher, 
Philip  R.  Leavenworth. 

While  our  pleasure  is  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  you  are  not  with  us 
in  person  to-day,  we  shall  look  forward  to  future  occasions  when  you 
will  again  bid  us  welcome;  and  in  token  of  our  affection  and  esteem, 
we,  the  alumni  of  the  Castleton  Normal  School,  offer  you  today  this 
oving  cup. 
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CELEBRATION 
of  the 

ONE  HUNDRED  and  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

of  the 

Gathering  of  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys”  under  Co.  Ethan  Allen 
ON  Ye  VILLAGE  GREEN  MAY  Ye  NINTH,  1925 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  Philip  R.  Leavenworth, . Presiding 

Ye  Parade . Mr.  Hollis  S.  Johnson,  Marshall 

Ye  Words  of  Welcome  .  .  Dr.  Edward  R.  Clark,  Selectman 

Singing  of  “Hail,  Columbia” 

Ye  Reading  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  R.  Dorr’s  “The  Armorer’s  Errand” 
by  Dr.  E.  R.  Clark  ( A  Son  of  the  American  Revolution) 


Ye  Tableau 

Ye  Messenger  .  .  Impersonated  by  Charles  S.  Beach 

“Among  the  messengers  sent  out  by  Allen  to  warn  the  men  living 
on  isolated  farms  that  their  presence  at  Castleton  was  urgently  needed, 
was  Samuel  Beach,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  prominent  and  active  member 
of  this  band  which  ruled  the  Grants.  ‘Beach  went  on  foot  to  Rutland, 
Pittsford,  Brandon,  Middlebury,  Whiting,  and  Shoreham,  making  a 
circuit  of  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.’  This  is  one  of  the  remark¬ 
able  episodes  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  one  that  never  has 
received  the  publicity  or  the  praise  that  it  deserves.  The  ride  of  Paul 
Revere  was  a  holiday  excursion  compared  with  the  journey  of  Beach.” 
Crockett,  History  of  Vermont. 


Songs: 

“Revolutionary  Tea” 
and 

“Cousin  Jedediah” 

The  Normal  School  Glee  Club 
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Ye  Tableau 

Controversy  between  Col.  Ethan  Allen  and  Col.  Benedict  Arnold 

Ethan  Allen  Impersonated  by  Robert  E.  Seward 
Benedict  Arnold  Impersonated  by  Richard  C.  Durkee 

To  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  Allen  had  already  gathered  at 
Castleton,  came  Arnold  claiming  command,  but  the  sturdy  mountain¬ 
eers  declared  (so  says  Capt’  Edwin  Mott)  that  they  would  “club  their 
firelocks  and  return  home”  if  any  other  than  Allen  should  try  to 
command  them. 

Singing  of  “Yankee’s  Return  from  Camp”,  “Yankee  Doodle” 


Ye  Tableau 

“The  Spirit  of  ’76”  Impersonated  by  Three  Generations 

of  the  Langdon  Family 

Mr.  John  J.  Langdon 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Langdon 
Nelson  Langdon 


Flag  Salute  by  all  Ye  Gathering 


Historical  Address, 

Hon.  John  Spargo  of  Old  Bennington 
Music  by  Ye  Drum  Corp. 


An  Exhibit  of  Articles  of  Ye  Olden  Time  is  now  open  at 
Ye  Olde  Homestead  across  The  Greene 
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A  PAGEANT  OF  EDUCATION 


Given  in  celebration  of  the  140th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  this  as  an  educational  institution  and 
the  60th  as  a  State  Normal  School.  It  is  also  a  part 
of  the  Vermont  Sesqui-Centennial  program. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CAMPUS 
June  1 3,  14,  1927 
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A  PAGEANT  OF  EDUCATION 

Written  and  Produced  by  Miss  Madeline  I.  Randall  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.  (Copyrighted  1927  by  Madeline  I  Randall.  All  rights  reserved.) 


PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION — In  honor  of  the  140th  anniversary  of  Castleton 
Normal  School  as  an  institution  of  learning,  Senior  Class  announces 
a  Pageant  wherein  she  will  revive  the  history  of  her  Alma  Mater 
and  trace  the  progress  of  Education  in  America. 


Episode  I.  America’s  educational  heritage. 

Episode  II.  Early  settlers  in  America  establish  the  church  and  the 

school. 

Interlude  I.  A  Minuet. 


Episode  III. 
Episode  IV. 

Episode  V. 


A  Colonial  Dame  School. 

First  Normal  School  in  America  established  at  Con¬ 
cord,  Vt.,  in  1823  by  Dr.  Samuel  Reed  Hall. 

The  Free  Public  School  System. 

Sc.  1.  The  work  of  Horace  Mann. 

Sc.  2.  Mann’s  Dream  Realized.  Democracy 
achieves  free  public  school  system  in 
America. 


Episode  VI. 


Episode  VII. 
Interlude 


Episode  VIII. 


Modern  Education.  Principles  of,  showing  influence 

of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert,  Froebel,  etc. 

Work  of  Col.  Francis  Parker  and  John  Dewey  — 

“Education  for  Democracy.” 

Vermont  in  Education. 

II.  Castleton  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Sc.  1.  Ride  of  Gershom  Beach,  May  7,  1775. 

Sc.  2.  Controversy  between  Col.  Ethan  Allen 
and  Col.  Benedict  Arnold,  May  8,  1775. 

The  Castleton  Normal  School. 

Sc.  1.  Start  of  the  Rutland  County  Grammar 
School,  March,  1786. 

Sc.  2.  The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
building  for  Solomon  Foote’s  classical 
school  for  boys,  July  4,  1829. 

Sc.3.  Practice  in  Calisthenics,  Miss  Sophia 
Hayden,  preceptress,  1848.  Work  of  Rev. 
E.  J.  Hallock,  Prin. 

Sc.  4.  Miss  Haskell’s  Christmas  present  of  the 
Vermont  Medical  College  building  in  1866. 
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Sc.  5.  Castleton  receives  her  charter  from  the 
State  as  a  Normal  School,  along  with 
Randolph  and  Johnson,  1867. 

Sc.  6.  Capt.  Abel  Leavenworth,  Prin.,  summons 
his  son  Philip,  from  Yale  to  “carry  on”  in 
his  place,  1892. 

Sc.  7.  Reconstruction.  Fire  1924  and  rebuilding- 

Finale.  The  Future  of  Education. 

Christianity  joins  hands  with  Education  to  bring  in 
World  Harmony.  The  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations  assists. 


COMMITTEES  FOR  THE  PAGEANT 

General  Alumni  Committee  co-operating  with  the  Normal  School — 
Mr.  P.  R.  Leavenworth,  Mrs.  A.  Vail  Allen,  Fair  Haven;  Miss 
Margaret  McCormick,  Center  Rutland;  Miss  Genevieve  Lanthier, 
West  Rutland;  Mr.  Raymond  Bartholomew,  Bomoseen;  Miss 
Caroline  S.  Woodruff. 

Cast — Miss  Mary  B.  Sullivan,  Miss  Alice  Morrill,  Supt.  P.  R.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Miss  Minnie  B.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Tebbetts,  Fair 
Haven. 

Publicity — Miss  Alice  Morrill,  Mr.  John  Hoyt,  Miss  Doris  Preston. 

Costume — Mrs.  Ruth  Hewitt,  Miss  Mary  K.  Dodds,  Mrs.  Sarah  St. 
John,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Preston,  Miss  Elizabeth  Farmer,  Miss  Anna 
Grady,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Cramton,  Miss  Martha  Campbell,  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Quinn,  Mrs.  Gerald  Northrop,  Mrs.  Barber  Bruce,  Mrs. 
Patrick  Hinchey. 

Properties — Miss  Aida  P.  Skeeles,  Mrs.  P.  R.  Leavenworth,  Miss 
Mary  K.  Dodds,  Miss  Jessie  French,  Mrs.  Carl  Cole,  Mr.  Henry 
Jones. 

Grounds  and  Lighting — Mr.  Seth  Nation,  Mr.  Harry  Brown,  Mr.  Earl 
Mound,  Mr.  Carl  Beach,  Mr.  John  O’Brien. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra — Miss  Mary  Markham,  Miss  Edna  Higley,  Mrs. 
Carl  Cole,  Mrs.  George  B.  Parkhurst,  Fair  Haven;  Miss  Genevieve 
Bliss,  West  Rutland;  Mr.  Evan  Griffith,  Fair  Haven;  Mrs.  Ralph 
Seeley,  Rutland. 

Finance — Miss  Florence  Black,  Mr.  Edward  Ellis,  Mr.  Frederick 
Jones,  Mr.  Carl  Cole,  *Mr.  George  Chalmers,  Rutland;  Mrs. 
George  Robinson,  West  Rutland. 

Historical — Miss  Aida  P.  Skeeles,  Miss  Mary  Higley,  Miss  Minnie  B. 
Sanford. 

Make-Up — Miss  Doris  Preston;  Mr.  Frank  O.  French,  Rutland. 
*Deceased. 
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